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* that more apparent than in that of fooe 


An Emergency which 


Demands Action 


Executive Secretary C. F. Koch, Board! 
of Social Missions, Urges Co-operativ 
Response for Postwar Relief 


Every right-thinking person is grat 
ful that the hostilities of the World Wi 
are over. Despite the fact that the p 
riod of reconstruction and reconversio 


Executive 
Secretary 
C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., 
Board of 
Social 
Missions 


will bring tasks of serious complexity 
one step is completed. Peace now looms 
on the horizon. 

But many persons are disturbed aé 
the impetuous manner in which all cons 
trols are being shed. The headlong 
rush to return to “normalcy” scarcely 
befits a nation which has engaged suc- 
cessfully in the task to insure freedom 
for all men everywhere. In no area is 


rationing and the clamor to do away 
with all restrictions at once. Has Amer- 
ica suffered so severely from food ra+ 
tioning that her citizens are justified im 
demanding an immediate release? 
America made certain commitments 
to her allies and to “enemy” peoples: 
To date, she is not fulfilling those prom+ 
ises; or can she, unless the rush to ena 
all restrictions is stayed. Italy is seri 
ously in need of food. Great Britaiz 
still is rationing supplies to her own 
(Continued on page 9) 
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The Book and the Man 


THE Movement of the Sixteenth Century of which the now accepted title is 
The Reformation might be written Re-formation. It is in fact an action within 
+he Christian Church which corrected abuses, released or invigorated both eccle- 
siastical and secular energies, and issued new patterns for the human endeavor 
to obey God. 

Such a re-arrangement of resources and their administration was preceded 
dy a succession of efforts at reform, none of which achieved stability and endur- 
ance. The work of Wycliffe in England, of Savanarola in Italy, of Jerome and 
Tus in Prague contributed to the popular discontent with conditions in Christen- 
Jom. By their deeds they merit the title of pre-Reformers. 

It was, however, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century that the effective 
sombination of corrective and constructive forces occurred. Perhaps we should 
ay of its timing, it was then destined to occur with success. The energy by 
which great social changes were begun in 1517 was generated and stored as dis- 
content until it could be “manned and implemented.” The person was Martin 
uuther; the implement was the Bible. The occasion was the will of God exer- 
ised to cleanse the Christian Church of its false practices and to articulate its 
thority with the instrument which our Lord Jesus Christ had made available, 
e., the recorded translatable Word of God, the Bible. 

Reformation Incorporated with Luther as leader and Scripture as capital! 
Such a co-ordination explains the movement of the sixteenth century. 
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IN THE MEWS .-.---.-- hy G, Elson Kuff 


Transferring church membership 


ProrpLe who transfer their church 
membership when they move are much 
more likely to attend church regularly 
than those who leave their “letters” 
back home. The Washington, D. C., 
Federation of Churches can prove this 
from statistics gathered by its depart- 
ment of research. 

Of people who move to Washington 
and unite with local congregations, 75 
percent go to church regularly in the 

: first year. Only 
36.2 percent of 
those who do not 
join locally are reg- 
ular attenders dur- 
ing their first year 
in Washington. 

In the second 
and third years the 
people who trans- 
fer membership slip 
to 37 percent in regular attendance, 
while the non-transferrers go down to 
18.6. After the third year, those who 
have become members of local churches 
are 51 percent faithful in attendance, 
and the others only 10 percent. 

The peculiar slump in the second 
and third years is something to be care- 
fully studied—and prevented, says the 
Federation report. 


Soldiers and preachers 

“NoTHING sanctimonious” in the 
church from now on, says the Rev. 
Clarence W. Franz, who learned some 
things from the 81st “Wildcat” Division 
of the U. S. Army, in which he served 
as a chaplain. 

“Why don’t you go to church?” 
Chaplain Franz asked soldiers. 

“When preachers perform in their 


pulpits they don’t talk or act like hu- 
man beings,” 


some of the soldiers said. 


“They get a ‘holy’ tone in their voices | 
and have a peculiar stiff piousness in. 


their manners.” 
Some soldiers claimed that “preach- 


ers don’t seem to be able to preach 
sermons that have anything to do with 


” 


a fellow’s daily life, 


while others said > 
“there is too much preaching about | 


little things ‘not to do’ without any 


intelligent reasons for refraining from | 
the things condemned.” 


“Religion must be brought into focus | 
with the personal and social needs of | 


youth,” concludes Mr. Franz. | 


Soldiers to become preachers 


A HUNDRED young men each week are | 


reporting to the Commission of Army ' 


and Navy Chaplains as wishing to en- 


ter the ministry. Through September | 
28, 3,789 from the army or navy had. 


filed questionnaires through 
chaplains, indicating such desire. 


their ' 


The denominations appealing most to | 


these prospective candidates are: Meth- | 


odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, | 


and Lutheran. Of the first 2,000 to reg- 
ister, more than 200 are interested in| 
church bodies associated in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

Names of these men are being re-| 


ferred to officials of the denominations | 


they prefer. The churches will follow) 
up this information to advise the men 
on how to plan their preparation. 


| 


| 
Shipment of cows | 
First shipload 


of cows from the 
Church of the Brethren to the hungry | 


people of Europe was dispatched from | 


Baltimore for La Havre, on September | 
6, reports the Christian Century. The : 
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Brethren in 1942 began gathering a 
herd, and now have 150 ready. 

_ First of the cows to go was “Faith,” 
brought up from calfhood by 15-year- 
old Clair Stine of Millersburg, Indiana. 
The calf was supplied by Virgil Mock, 
a farmer, and the money for the food 
came from Clair’s father. The boy took 
care of the work. This cow along with 
fifteen others was sent to Puerto Rico 
in 1944. 


British best 
_ Tue British zone of occupation in 
Germany is in the best situation at 
present, stated Dr. Stewart Herman, 
Jr., in London, reports Religious News 
Service. 

Dr. Herman flew to England to ad- 
dress the British Council of Churches: 


He recently covered 3,000 miles in three \ 


weeks of traveling throughout Ger- 
many in an army jeep. He was the first 
American church representative to get 
a good look at Germany. 

Next to the British zone, the Amer- 
ican zone is in best shape, Dr. Herman 
says. The French zone is third, the 
Russian fourth. Parts of the British 
zone were less damaged than most 
other areas. Communications have 
been partially restored and the postal 
system is working. 


Released time 

In St. Louis, where weekday re- 
leased-time classes in religious educa- 
tion have been under way for some 
years, the toughest problem is to se- 
cure competent teachers, states Charles 
M. Crowe in the Christian Century. The 
Protestants seem unconcerned about 
making a success of the project. 
. In Mattawan, N. J., the school board 
has discontinued a two-year experi- 
ment in released time, because the plan 
has an “unsettling effect on the ordered 
plan of study.” 

Pupils in Ferguson, Mo., will get the 
hour off each week for religious train- 
ng, but will have to make up the time, 
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the school has ruled. This is expected 
to cut attendance two-thirds. 

Pittsburgh reports increased attend- 
ance in released-time classes as the 
plan goes into its fifth year. The 
schools allow high school pupils one- 
third of a graduation credit per term 
for these classes. Eighteen percent of 
the pupils are enrolled, including about 
1,600 Protestant and 1,000 Catholic and 
Jewish pupils. 


Catholic missionaries praise MacArthur 

Tue Maryknoll missionaries stationed 
in Japan have cabled the United States 
Senate commending the policies of 
General Douglas MacArthur in govern- 
ing Japan. 

The message was reported by Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh. “People expected 
strictness, efficient American action, 
and are getting it,” the cable said. 
“They are also getting consideration 
of reasonable requests with consequent 
stimulation of active co-operation.” 

Similar endorsement of MacArthur’s 
moves has been made by Bishop Edwin 
F. Lee of the Methodist Church, who 
was in the Far East for fifteen years. 


Protestant films 

TuE long-awaited Film Commission 
which hopes to get a better break for 
Protestant interests in Hollywood pro- 
ductions is to be organized November 
fifteenth. 

Chairman is Dr. Rome A. Betts. 
Thirty denominations are sending rep- 
resentatives to New York for the or- 
ganization meeting. According to pres- 
ent plans, the commission will seek an 
initial capitalization of a million dol- 
lars from individuals, foundations, and 
church organizations. 

To represent the interests of Prot- 
estantism to the film industry, to sug- 
gest Protestant themes to Hollywood, 
to encourage and support Protestant- 
slanted films, and to produce films of 
interdenominational character are the 
four objects of the commission. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


As if Reconversion and rehabilita- 
tion did not have enough ordinary dif- 
ficulties to offer, our returning service 
men are in danger of being badgered 
by unscrupulous pressure groups with 
political, so-called religious, and always 
purely selfish axes to grind. The fol- 
lowing are significant examples of 
what is being urged upon them: The 
Servicemen’s Reconstruction League, 
sponsored by the notorious Joe Mc- 
Williams; the Nationalist Veterans of 
World War II, a new device to profit 
that perennial trouble-maker, Gerald 
L. K. Smith; the Military Order of the 
Liberty Bell, a professedly anti-Negro 
and anti-foreign maker of strife; the 
American Order of Patriots, which 
propagates unscrupulous anti-Jew 
hatred; the St. Sebastian Brigade, 
which is Father Coughlin’s new bid as 
a rabble-rouser, and for a restoration 
. to the limelight; the Protestant War 
Veterans, a “religious” counterpart to 
Coughlin, pushed by E. J. Smythe. For- 
tunately these and other discreditable 
organizations are being pointed out to 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Affairs, but they also need to be 
guarded against by the individual cit- 
izen. 


Democracy—that much-abused term 
sorely needs help to be restored to 
something of its generic sense and de- 
cency in a number of Latin-American 
states. El Imparcial, the influential in- 
dependent journal of Guatemala (this 
is home-grown criticism), presents a 
serious indictment by its columnist, 
Ramon Blanco, of many of these coun- 
tries. Starting with El Salvador, which 
Blanco condemns as “not a solid gov- 
ernment popularly elected,” he pre- 
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sents reasons for declaring “the case | 
of El Salvador is the same as that of | 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Brazil and Ar- 
gentina,” adding that “such govern- 
ments should not last any longer.” 
Later on Blanco adds the Dominican | 
Republic as one that “no longer can be} 
considered democratic.” In actual fact, , 
the list could be considerably extended. , 
Unfortunately, the conditions in these} 
lands have been tolerated, and even) 
sustained, by the Allies because of war- > 
time emergencies, and now it is em-; 
barrassing to become politically right-. 
eous. However, it must be done, even 
if it means the sloughing off of some of | 
our own extra-legal procedures that! 
smirched the face of our own profes- 
sions of democracy. 


Our Soil Conservation Service has: 
just issued a warning, in “a rough sur- 
vey of the world,” that “there is no’ 
longer an abundance of good, produc- 
tive land to feed and clothe the peo-} 
ples of the world; in fact, there is not 
a single acre to waste.” It is wonderful} 


forebodings of this sort, and surviving! 
in ever-increasing numbers. The world 
is said to hold 2,000,000,000 people to 1 
day; 100 years ago they numbered! 
1,000,000,000. In 1810 Europe had 
200,000,000 people; today it has! 
500,000,000. When Marco Polo visited 
China 500 years ago, that country hadi 
only 25,000,000 inhabitants. It now has! 
450,000,000. Japan, eight centuries ago} 
had less than 7,000,000 inhabitants— 
less than the numbers of the army that 
surrendered to MacArthur. In the days| 
of Caesar Augustus, at the beginning) 
of the Christian era, the known world! 
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‘population is estimated to have been 
no more than 50,000,000. If, on the 
other hand, we are short of arable acres 
at present, there are millions of them 
to be opened up in Mesopotamia, Si- 
beria, Syria, the Sahara regions, with 
lots of water underneath to be brought 
to the surface, vast stretches of grazing 
land in Outer Mongolia, and room for 
indefinite expansion agriculturally in 
Latin America. Also, we are being in- 
troduced to ways of growing vegetables 
without soil; and synthetic foods are 
being urged upon us as better than the 
real thing. 


Yokohama has an ambitious com- 

petitor for the control of the silk indus- 
try in the Texas Silk Industries, of 
Mineral Springs. What will help thi 
aggressive company, according to The 
Wall Street Journal (October 4), is first 
of all the fact that the Japanese have 
cut down more than 1,000,000 acres. of 
white mulberry trees to clear land for 
raising food. The company, however, 
claims a better reason for overcoming 
: the former handicap of cheap Japanese 
labor. It controls a mechanical device, 
one of which will unwind the cocoon 
filaments and accomplish more than the 
hand labor of 60 Japanese. The grow- 
ing of the silkworms will still remain 
a family operation, which includes, of 
course, their regular feeding with fresh 
‘mulberry leaves; old or fermented 
leaves give the silkworms a fatal colic. 
The company is hopeful that the warn- 
ing of our Commerce Department, to 
the effect that Japan had already lost 
the silk market to the inroads of rayon 
and nylon, may prove false. The com- 
pany feels that in a short time it will 
be able to clothe the whole nation with 
ta mutually profitable line of shirts and 
skirts and wear-withal. 


The Ladies will be delighted to know 
that sealskin coats will begin to appear 
in modest but increasing numbers. 
Their proud owners may not even wait 
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for cold weather to wear them. The 
seal herd, which in 1911 approached 
extinction (a mere 135,000 remaining), 
was given a new lease on life by the 
Pelagic Treaty signed in that year by 
Russia, England, Japan and the U.S.A. 
The seals now number over 3,000,000, 
nearly as many as in 1867, when Rus- 
sia sold Alaska to us. This year 76,000 
skins are being marketed at an average 
price of $55. These will provide for 
about 10,000 coats in the present styles. 
But don’t evaluate by the skin price 
the value of the coat which, made up, 
will make you look like a million dol- 
lars. Even those who deal in furs are 
often prone to exaggeration “for busi- 
ness reasons.” 


The Way of the refugee grows con- 
stantly harder, as various nations with 
troubles of their own begin to feel that 
these enforced guests are really out- 
staying their welcome. One view is ex- 
emplified by the stand of the Returned 
Servicemen’s Association of New Zea- 
land, which seeks to make operative the 
rule, “that any person or persons who 
arrived in New Zealand from Germany, 
Austria, Hungary or Italy since 1939 
must return to their own countries 
within two years after hostilities cease 
with Germany, and that they be allowed 
to take out of New Zealand the same 
amount of money or property, or both, 
that they declared to the customs de- 
partment when entering; any further 
money or property that they may 
possess to be sold and the proceeds to 
be handed to the government for dis- 
tribution among the wives and depend- 
ents of those who fought for their re- 
spective countries while they (the 


refugees) enjoyed peace and plenty.” 


One reason for the proposition is the 
complaint that “aliens are depriving re- 
turned men of good positions, and by 
their presence are hindering rehabilita- 
tion.” However, New Zealand wants 
immigrants. The trouble here is with 
the lands from which these come. 


DO LUTHERANS GO TO PRISON? 


By FRANCIS ALLEN 


Yes! Lutherans do go to prison. 

Lutheran pastors go to prison. On 
any given day of the year you could 
find a number of Lutheran pastors in a 
number of prisons. We have an in- 
creasing number of pastors going into 
prisons. However, they are there in an 
official capacity and not as inmates. 
They go as missionaries of the Lu- 
theran Church, as official chaplains em- 
ployed by the peculiar institution, 
and as volunteer, part-time chaplains 
of these institutions. 

At least three of our pastors are 
chaplains of Federal Prisons or penal 
institutions. In one state four of the 
seven full-time Protestant chaplaincies 
of correctional institutions are filled by 
Lutheran pastors, and capably filled. 

One of our Lutheran pastors is hav- 
ing a notable ministry as chaplain of a 
prison. He is the Rev. Alex W. Stremel, 
D.D. His work at Western Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been reported in 
previous issues of THE LUTHERAN. 
Prison history in Pennsylvania will 
never forget how his efforts have led 
to the remodeling of an old building 
inside the prison walls into a fine 
church building. Most of the work was 
done by the prisoners, who sensed 
something of what their own chapel 
might mean to them. But more impor- 
tant than the building has been the or- 
ganization of a congregation among the 
inmates. This has grown extensively 
and intensively through the years of Dr. 
Stremel’s ministry. The size of his con- 
gregation has been limited only by its 
environmental supply of people. 

Seventy-five Inner Mission agencies 
in the United States and Canada send 
pastor-missionaries into at least ninety 
penal and correctional institutions. It 
is one of the wide-open doors of oppor- 
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tunity into which the Church has no 
entered as it should, but to which it i 
becoming alert. 

Do Lutherans go to prison? We kno 
that a proportion of the men, wome 
and young people committed to penal. 


"| was in prison and ye visited me" 


institutions register as Lutherans. Some: 
we must admit, have been confirmed 
in our churches, but unfortunately have 
fallen away from the teachings of their 
Lord and of His Church. To these we 
Lutherans must go to prison to min- 
ister. 


Do Lutherans Come Out of Prison? 
This is as important, if not more so. 
for us to answer. What are we doing 
for those who leave these institutions? 
Are we ministering to them in such a 
way that they do not slip back again 
into those practices which first com- 
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aitted them there? I fear our efforts 
ere must be described in the now 
vell-known words, “too little and too 
te. ” 

eerof.” as ine was called by his fel- 
2w-prisoners, registered as an agnos- 
ic. Because a Lutheran pastor had 
stened to his story while he was in 
etention prison awaiting trial, “Prof.” 
as interested enough to attend Lu- 
eran services after he was committed 

prison. Before his short term was 
ompleted, he was tried and convicted 
nm another charge. When he was re- 
tered he registered his religion as 
sutheran. At the hands of the Lutheran 
haplain he received instruction in the 
*hristian faith. He was confirmed at a 
hurch service in the presence of his 
llow prisoners. Today he is “on the\ 
treet,’ as the prisoners fondly speak 
f£ life outside the institution, because 
f the official pledge of a Lutheran 
Shurch institution to act as his sponsor 
or the number of years that he must 
rve on parole. The Lutheran Church, 
rough this official agency, will con- 
inue to befriend him, and if possible 
srevent a lapse into crime. 
' Another Lutheran came out of prison. 
de was carried out dead. When he 
lied in the prison hospital there was 
i0 one interested enough or financially 
ible to receive and care for his body. 
[his man had wandered far since the 
lay when his sponsors brought him to 
church for Holy Baptism. His family 
ind friends were completely ashamed 
yf him as he went to prison time after 
ime charged with heinous crimes. Even 
n death they did not wish to own him. 
[fhe Lutheran missionary was notified 
yy the prison officials. The Lutheran 
nner Mission provided a funeral. That 
was the last it could do for him. 

“T was in prison and ye came unto 
ne,” said Jesus. As long as there are 
nen and women going into prisons, we 
nust go to them in Jesus’ Name, taking 
© them the most precious thing in the 
yorld, that which would have kept 
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them out of prison, and even in prison 
will act with saving power, the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord. 


An Emergency which 
Demands Action 


(Continued from page 2) 
people. France, Holland and Belgium 
—not to mention Poland—are suffering 
from lack of both food and fuel. The 
Bishop of Chichester, England, together 
with other church leaders, has asked 
Great Britain to restrict further her 
limited food supplies in order that 
13,000,000 Germans—many of them old 
men, women and children—may not 
starve this winter. 

Upon his return from Potsdam, Pres- 
ident Truman said, “If we let Europe 
go cold and hungry, we may lose some 
of the foundations of order on which 
the hopes for worldwide peace must 
rest. We must help to the limit of our 
strength. And we will.” Yet a later re- 
port to Mr. Truman from responsible 
leaders said, “Starvation still threatens 
Europe this winter. Only with help 
from this country can resulting anarchy 
be averted.” Dare we risk by our in- 
eptitude what was so dearly won for 
us by the blood and suffering of our 
sons and brothers? 

This is a matter which requires haste. 
There is no time to lose if we who are 
Americans, and especially we who are 
Christians, desire to play our part in 
helping to conserve the fruits of vic- 
tory and manifest to the nations our 
concern for their welfare, both physical 
and spiritual. Christian citizens should 
advise Mr. Truman, and their Con- 
gressmen, without delay that they are 
ready and anxious to share their food 
with the needy of the world, and that 
if to obtain this food a continuation of 
rationing and price control is necessary, 
they willingly acquiesce. To do less is 
to deny our responsibility as members 
of the family of God. 
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Dr. Frederick Hermann Knubel, President Emeritus of the United Lutheran | 
Church in America, and President from 1918 to 1944, died October 16 at his home : 
in New Rochelle, New York, after a lingering illness. He was born in New York | 


City May 22, 1870, and was baptized and confirmed in St. John’s Church, Chris-_ 
topher Street. Here in 1896, he was ordained to the ministry after graduation. 


from Gettysburg Golleee in 1893, and 
after theological training in Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary with comple- 
mentary studies in the University of 
Leipsig, Germany. 

Partly resultant from associations 
with other active young Lutherans in 
St. John’s, Christopher Street, a mis- 
sion was projected in what was then 
“Upper New York,” and the Church of 
the Atonement was organized, Dr. 
Knubel being its first pastor. He con- 
tinued in that relationship until his 
election to the presidency of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1918 required his 
resignation from a parish ministry. 
Later the Church of the Atonement 
and the Church of Our Saviour were 
merged into the Church of Our Sav- 
iour’s Atonement located at 189th Street 
and Bennett Avenue. To this congre- 
“gation, Dr. C. C. Hine pastor, the mem- 
ships of the Knubel family were trans- 
ferred, and from its chancel his funeral 
service was conducted October 18. Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry, his successor as pres- 
ident of the ULCA, and Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, its secretary, officiated. 
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Dr. Knubel’s appreciation of a min- | 
istry of mercy in which the whole | 
Church could co-operate was made | 
active by his membership in the Board | 


of Inner Missions of the former Gen- 


eral Synod. Then, when the United | 
States became a participant in the first . 
World War, and the organized deter- 
mination of the Lutheran Churches of | 


America “to follow their members” 
who were in the nation’s armed forces, 


took from kindred boards of the Gen- 
eral Synod, the General Council and | 


other groups formed that Commission 


for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare which | 


so valiantly and effectively realized 


both the immediate and the remote ob- | 


jectives of the first co-operative move- 


ment. Dr. Knubel was chairman of the | 


Commission. His executive talents, 


breadth of vision, and deep consecra- | 


tion to the will of his Lord, combined 


to equip the Commission for success-_ 
ful prosecution of its work and with | 
evidence of the ability of Lutherans to. 
follow their members in fellowship. 


God’s blessing rested upon that Com- 
The Lutheran 
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ission and gave its members an eager 
esire to carry into the regime of peace 
the fervor and faith of their association 
in behalf of soldiers and sailors. 


918, was the immediate fruit of the 
co-operation in the Commission for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. And we 
inject here the observation that when 
orld War II made its demands on 
ongregations of Lutherans, their ex- 
erience of a former conflict enabled 
1em to organize confidently, speedily, 
d on a much larger scale to serve, 
ot only in the zones of combat but also 
m what has come to be known as the 
“home front.” 

Simultaneously, though not directly 
elated to the provisions for the first 


rganic fellowship of which the con- 
stituents are the descendants of the 
arlier Lutherans who came to Amer- 
ica from Europe, and whose separation 
has grown into discernment of the ad- 
antages of union. The merger of the 
General Synod, the General Council 
‘and the United Synod in the South was 
a contemporary movement, but its im- 
petus was from within the churches. 
It was essentially ecclesiastical. What 
‘was a connection with the National Lu- 
theran Council was the choice of Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel as its first pres- 
ident. 

- The executive talents of Dr. Knubel 
have proven adequate for the admin- 
istration of all the duties and interests 
which his election to the presidency of 
the United Lutheran Church in 1918 
and continuance therein until 1944 re- 
quired of him. It will be the privilege 
of Tue LuTHERAN to provide its readers 
with more detailed accounts of ULCA 
activities in future issues. These con- 
tributions will indicate the attitude 
which has been taken and announced 
relative to relations with other Lu- 
therans, with other Protestant denom- 
inations in the United States, with the 
ever-growing program of the National 
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orld War, were the demands for = 


Lutheran Council, and with the Lu- 
theran World Convention. There has 
been the firmness needed to protect the 
essential principles of our household of 
faith from wasteful forms of superficial 
co-operation and from compromises 
with extremes of isolation. 

But in many ways the administra- 
tions over which Dr. Knubel presided 
were unique in the opportunities they 
afforded Lutherans in America to be- 
come factors in worldwide Christian 
activities. The neéds of mission fields 
and of the areas where the Reformation 
had provided the people with evan- 
gelical liberty were given generous and 
reviving response from the Western 
Continent. World Lutheranism is no 
longer a mere expression. The fellow- 
ship in the faith in which he and his 
contemporaries were the pioneers is 
now in action. His good works do fol- 


low him. 


TRIBUTES FROM FELLOW WORKERS 

RecatuineG the selection of the first 
President of the newly formed United 
Lutheran Church, Dr. W. H. Greever, 
then a delegate to the convention and 
now Secretary of the ULCA, has 
written THe LUTHERAN: 

“The election of Dr. F. H. Knubel as 
the first President of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America at the or- 
ganization session of the merging bodies 
was an evidence of the good faith of all 
bodies concerned. It was an indication 
also of what the merging bodies de- 
sired the character of their Church 
to be. 

“Dr. Knubel represented no party, 
and his leadership was sought for a 
truly united body. He was known also 
to be a sound, confessional Lutheran, 
with a true appreciation of evangelical 
Christianity, wherever found. He had 
just demonstrated his ability for lead- 
ership and his deep desire for an active, 
serving Church through the large part 
which he had in the co-operative ef- 
forts of Lutherans in America to give 


service to the soldiers and the sailors of 
World War I. 

‘Dr, Knubel’s election was received 
by as nearly unanimous favor as any 
election could have had, and from the 
day of his election on the new church 
body went forward with its tasks with 
ever-growing confidence.” 

Watton H. GREEVER. 


For the United Synod of New York, 
Secretary Paul C. White, D.D., wrote: 

“The Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel 
was a sturdy son of New York Lu- 
theranism. He was born in New York, 
educated in the New York public 
schools, and served Atonement Lu- 
theran Church in New York as its pas- 
tor from 1896 until 1918, when he be- 
came the first President of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. He was 
a member of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, or one of its pred- 
ecessors, the New York Synod, from 
the day of his ordination until the time 
of his death. 

“Dr. Knubel was a true friend of the 
pastors of his synod. He was a constant 
guide and counselor to those who 
sought his help. He was always present 
at the conventions of both the New 
York Conference and the synod. He 
will ever be remembered for his spir- 
itual insight, his genuine loyalty to his 
church, and his wise guidance through- 
out many a troubled period. A Chris- 
tian statesman walked amongst us. 

“The New York Synod today mourns 
the loss of its spiritual father. Our 
prayer is that, because of his presence 
with us, we may be able to serve God 
and His church the more effectively. 

“New York Lutherans extend their 
deepest sympathy to his dear wife, Mrs. 
Jennie Christ Knubel; his son, the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, our synodical 
president; and his daughter, Miss Helen 
Knubel.” Paut C. Wuite. 


THE office of Dr. Ralph H. Long, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, provided a paragraph 
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which will be complemented by later H 
contributions. The paragraph reads: 
“Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, one of’ 
God’s great and good men, has finished | 
his course and gone to his eternal re-. 
ward. The National Lutheran Council 
owes a great debt of gratitude to him) 
for his genuine interest and abiding; 
support. He was actively associated | 
with the organization of the Council in) 
1918 and contributed much to its suc-- 
cess throughout the succeeding years. . 
His counsel and statesmanship made} 
him a world figure in the Lutheran | 
Church.” RatpH H. Lone. 


One of the executive acts of Pres-. 
ident Knubel was a visit in 1928 to the 
Mission Field in India. At that time) 
Dr. J. Roy Strock was in residence in | 
the Mission. Concerning Dr. Knubel’s } 
visit he has written: 

“No missionary who was in India at} 
the time of Dr. Knubel’s visit to the’ 
field in 1928 will ever forget his sym- 
pathetic interest in the missionaries and | 
their work, and his keen appreciation | 
of the congregational, evangelistic, edu-_ 
cational, medical and industrial work | 
of the Church. In all that he said and 
did while in India it was perfectly clear ' 
that he looked upon our foreign mission 
service as simply a part of the Church’s 
whole work. In fact, in speaking about | 
the indifference to foreign mission en- | 
deavor as sometimes seen in individuals 
and congregations, he said, ‘We fail to. 
think of the wholeness of the Church’s | 
work and the necessity of all parts 
thereof.’ | 

“The Mission and Church in India | 
were thrilled with Dr. Knubel’s word | 
that he and Dr. Miller had returned to | 
U.S.A. with the calm judgment that | 
‘there is no work our Church is doing 
anywhere, of any kind, which is more 
prosperous and more promising than | 
our mission work in India.’ 

“Dr. Knubel expressed high appre- | 
ciation of the Indian leaders of our | 
Church in India and spoke of them with 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A wRITIne colleague believes Mac- 
Arthur’s speech at the time of the Jap- 
anese surrender was the outstanding 
word of statesmanship to come out of 
the war up to now. But an effort to 
“play MacArthur down” seems as clear 
as sunshine. It has become almost an 
American pastime to do this thing. We 
played Niemoeller up, now are playin 

him down. We played Kagawa up, now 
are playing him down. “Hosannah.. . 
Crucify.” 


LIQUOR ADS 

A TOP newspaper of America is The 
Washington Star. It carried no hard 
liquor ads before the Eighteenth 
Amendment nor since repeal for rea- 
sons that every personal counselor, so- 
cial worker and parent should under- 
stand immediately. ... Listen to a real 
newspaper saying its piece: “Observa- 
tion and experience teach that distilled 
liquor, with its high alcoholic content, 
is not nutritious or in any way health- 
promoting as a beverage, but is a pow- 
erful, habit-forming stimulant; in large 
doses a paralyzing narcotic depressant; 
of value medicinally if intelligently 
prescribed, but poisonous if used to ex- 
cess and dangerously hurtful to body 
and mind of the multitude of suscept- 
ibles, if habitually used even at first in 
comparative moderation. ... Since our 
American tendency is to excess in 
everything, ... The Star believes that 
the use as a beverage of this hurtful 
commodity should in the community in- 
terest in protection of our homes and 
sur families be reduced to a minimum 
and should not be increased by The 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Star through the admittance to its col- 
umns for pay of this sales-promoting 


advertising.” Italics are the news- 
paper’s, not mine. 
SENIORITY 


It looks like the average man has to 
plead “seniority” to get many of his 
economic rights. But a tiny minority 
of men achieve something that makes 
“seniority” look like pink tea. The res- 
ignation of Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson on his seventy-eighth birth- 
day illustrates in public life what I 
mean. He had seniority a quarter of a 
century ago. Connie Mack has it in 
baseball. He’s eighty-three and still 
managing the Philadelphia Athletics. 
He had seniority forty years ago. What 
Stimson and Mack are in their fields 
Dr. L. M. Zimmerman has achieved in 
the ministry. The Doctor celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday in August. His 
enormous service through tracts, book- 
lets and poems extends beyond this 
continent. He had preached to more 
people than any other Protestant in 
Baltimore’s history thirty-five years 
ago. This little paragraph is dedicated 
to “that something” which the royal 
few achieve—far beyond seniority. 


WOODROW WILSON 


“THe great malady of public life is 
cowardice. Most men are not untrue, 
but they are afraid. Most of the errors 
of public life, if my observation is to 
be trusted, come not because men are 
morally bad, but because men are 
afraid of somebody. God knows why 
they should be: it is generally shadows 
they are afraid of.” 
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ERE THE PITCHER BE BROKEN 


Married Children, Emptied Homes, Declining Vigor 


Create Crises in Parents’ Lives 


“THe new bride and groom left again 
last evening, and this time for good. 
We accompanied them to and 
waved them a sad but hopeful farewell 
from the railroad platform. Now we 


turn, somewhat lonesome, to our big 


house, where we shall probably rattle 
around for a few years more.” This 
was the closing paragraph in a letter 
received from close friends just after 
the last of their children left home. It 
expresses quite frankly the vacancy 
which parents feel when children leave 
home “for good.” 

This is a very critical time in the life 
of parents. For years the father has 
labored hard and long to provide 
shelter, food, clothing and an education 
for his children. For twenty years or 
more the mother has loved and cared 
for her babies as they developed and 
grew into young adulthood. Now those 
for whom they labored are gone, and 
tremendous adjustments must be made 
to the vacant home, to the newly es- 
tablished home and to aloneness. The 
adjustment that is made may be either 
a menace to their future health and 
happiness or one of the happiest and 
most satisfying periods of their life. 


Released for New Duties 

The empty rooms, the silent voices, 
the vacant chairs, and the idle games 
cause thoughtful parents to reflect on 
adjustments that they must make in 
middle and old age to the vacant home. 
There are three ways in which this may 
be accomplished. 

First, the mother, who for years had 
little time for self improvement, now 
finds hours in which she can develop 
her talents and abilities. She will have 
time for reading, writing, music, art, 
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and study—all of which will enrich the 
years that lie ahead and make her an 
interesting and inspiring personality. 
Mrs. Brown was not able to complete 
her college education before she mar- 
ried. After her children left home she 
took courses at a university and re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Thus, unfulfilled desires were satisfied 
and some talents were developed. | 

Secondly, the husband and wife can) 
now give more attention to one another. | 
They can spend their leisure time to-) 
gether. They can revive those first} 
years of married life, before the babies: 
came, with deeper love. They will have: 
more time to entertain their friends in} 
their home. They can travel together to) 
places of mutual interest. This will en-, 
rich their lives, broaden their horizon) 
and give them many satisfying hours: 
of pleasure and happiness. Mr. Jones, . 
a man whose business requires him to) 
travel thousands of miles each year, 
takes his wife with him on many trips, | 
now that their children have left home. 


Neighborhood Projects 


Thirdly, community projects and' 
church activities afford abundant op- 
portunities for the worth-while ex- 
penditure of time and energy to the 
middle-aged parent. There is great de- 
mand for the church worker, the Red 
Cross worker, the leader in community 
projects, as well as club activities. In 
these associations fine friendships are 
made and the life of individuals en- 
riched. God requires the desirable in- 
vestment of our time and _ talent 
throughout the whole life. 

When young people marry they look 
forward with great anticipation to the 
establishment of their own home. They 
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ork out a budget. They determine the 
irection of all phases of their living. 
Their parental home becomes sec- 
mdary. Their new home is, and must 
be, of primary importance. 
Parents must make certain adjust- 
ments to this new home. In the first 
lace, they should restrain themselves 
from the complete furnishing of the 
home and from the giving of too many 
gifts. When young people work to- 
gether and sacrifice for their own fur- 
iture and equipment, they cement 
their union in a way that is not possible 
when parents give them everything 
ey need. Restraint is also necessary 
in the giving of advice. Children who 
have learned to value the advice of 
their parents will come to their paren 
after marriage and talk over thei 
problems with them. Advice is always 
better received when sought. When 
one inflicts advice unsolicited, it tends 
towards dominance and control. This 
frequently leads to disharmony. 


Advice, Not Commands 


A young couple who had saved 
enough money for furniture before 
marriage, desired to buy an automo- 
bile. The young man, now in the serv- 
ice of his country, together with his 
wife, thought it unwise to buy furniture 
at once, but an automobile would be a 
great convenience. They sought the 
advice of one of the parents. The ad- 
vice was against buying the automobile 
and for saving for the furniture. The 
couple took the advice. 

Secondly, the parents should adjust 
themselves to the new home by dis- 
ciplined absence. Wise is the parent 
who does not visit the new home too 
often nor make the visit too prolonged. 
Every home has certain routines. When 
these routines are interfered with too 
often and over too long a period of time, 
friction will arise. 

-Parents should also discipline them- 
selves by not moving in with their chil- 
dren. No roof is large enough to shelter 
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two families happily. Grandparents 
were not intended to rear grandchil- 
dren. Nor do they have a right to move 
into this new home and take the place 
of children yet unborn. This new fam- 
ily unit Has a right to private existence. 
These young parents have a right to 
train and direct the lives of their own 
children unrestrained and unhampered 
by an older generation. 

A mother praised her son for choos- 
ing the finest girl she knew to be his 
wife. A month after the marriage the 
mother moved into the new home. Be- 
fore six months expired the mother no 
longer thought the daughter-in-law the 
finest girl she knew, because she de- 
manded to be the “queen” in her own 
home. Tensions increased until it was 
necessary for the mother to move out 
of her son’s home, 


Aloneness 

Fortunate are parents who live into 
old age without being separated for a 
long period of time by death. But even 
though the separation may not be long, 
the time will come when one is taken 
and the other left. Then comes that 
feeling of aloneness to which the one 
who is left must make adjustment. 

This adjustment can be made by re- 
flecting on the joys that come to one 
who has lived well. A family well 


‘reared; friends, loyal and true; deeds 


of kindness done; charity freely given 
—all give one a sense of an abundant 
life. 

One can also adjust to aloneness by 
a sense of companionship with loved 
ones gone on before. Memories of ex- 
periences with loved ones in childhood, 
adolescence and adulthood grow 
sweeter as the years go by. This sense 
of fellowship lingers even though death 
has claimed our loved ones. 

Again, one can adjust to aloneness 
by a sense of the eternal presence of a 
living God. To grow old gracefully and 
happily is in accord with God’s plan for 
His children. 
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MUSINGS OF 


INSPECTION TOUR—Mrs. Lathrop sees Her New Home | 


“Guess we'd better be getting our 
things together,” said Jerry. He 
glanced out the train window, then at 
his watch. 

The landscape outside was totally 
unfamiliar to me, but apparently my 
husband recognized some of its fea- 
tures. I tucked an unread magazine 
into my “trunk,” as Mark calls my new 
purse. Try as I would, I could not 
shake the feeling that I was dreaming 
and would suddenly awaken in my bed 
in Bordenville. 

After weeks of saying, “Perhaps,” 
and, “If,” definite arrangements had 
been made so swiftly that I was still 
breathless. Mr. Stanley Bach, vice- 
president of the church council in 
Eastwick, had called my husband by 
long distance to tell him that the con- 
gregation had elected him “unan- 
imously,” the formal call had arrived, 
Jerry had accepted it and notified the 
church council in Bordenville, and here 
I was, on my way to see our new home. 

“We’ve ten minutes to change trains, 
if we’re to have Mr. Hedges meet us.” 

I took a last peek into my mirror to 
reassure myself that I did not look 
quite as travel-stained as I felt. Jerry 
started down the aisle and I followed. 

The local train was not crowded, and 
we had no difficulty finding seats. Most 
of the passengers looked like shoppers 
starting home before the rush. The few 
men aboard glanced at Jerry as though 
noting that he was not one of the reg- 
ular commuters, then buried them- 
selves once more behind their papers. 

The view from the window was not 
at first encouraging. I tried to keep 
my voice casual as I asked, “Does the 
city go all the way to Eastwick?” 

“Not quite. Eastwick used to be con- 
sidered quite far out in the country, 
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but the city has grown in that direc- 
tion and newer methods of transporta- 
tion have brought the town closer: 
However, as you'll see, the church is: 
on the edge of Racryick proper, with 
the newer ..development, Eastwick 
Heights, just beyond.” 

“You told me all that when you wer 
talking about the field here; but it’s 
hard ito picture a place you havemy 
seen.” 

A call of, “E-ast-wi-ick!” brought us 
to our feet. 

If I had had any qualms, they would! 
have vanished before the eagerness: 
which showed through Jerry’s cn 
as he helped me alight. 

“Pastor Lathrop!” exclaimed a hearty: 
voice. I looked up into a pair of twink-, 
ling blue eyes and a whole-souled 
smile. “Right on the nose, pastor, right 
on the nose!” 

“Mr. Hedges! This is good of you to 
meet us. My dear, this is Mr. Hedges. 
Mrs. Lathrop, Mr. Hedges.” 

“Been looking forward to mec 
this lady. Hope you like it here.” 

“‘T’m sure I’m going to. My nuchal 
is very enthusiastic about the church 
and the people.” 

“He’d better be. He’s going to see a 
lot of both in the next few years. Come 
along folks. The car’s this way.” He 
turned with a lanky stride toward a 
well-filled parking space. “Folks who 


’ work in town park here all day, though 


how their wives let them get away with 
taking the car, I don’t know. Have to 
ask for ours when I want it. Even had 
to ask this afternoon.” Our new friend 
was obviously a wit, but a very likable 
one. He established us in the car with 
an easy courtesy which increased my 
already favorable impression. 

We drove slowly down the tree- 
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Mr. Hedges commented. “Trouble is 
when we tried to change the name a 
few years ago we couldn’t agree on a 
new one. Town’s too evenly divided 
between political parties. Only pres- 
ident they could agree on was Wash- 
ington, and there are almost as many 
Washington Streets as there are Main 
Streets in the country.” 

His talk rambled cheerily on, a pleas- 
ant obligato to my wide-eyed scrutiny 
of the shopping district. Familiar chain 
stores, filling stations, and small stores 
looked like almost any town in Amer- 
ica. A large church loomed on the 
right and I wondered whether it was 
' “ours.” It was not. “Presbyterian,” an- 
nounced Mr. Hedges, and the signboard 
corroborated his testimony. On the op- 


posite corner a red brick building Dore 
y 


a large banner stretching all the wa 

across the front, “Christ Died for Our 
Sins.” Beside it, a store proclaimed it- 
self, “Hedges Hardware.” “Mine,” said 
our host. “The store, not the church.” 

We waited for a traffic light, then 
turned right along a residential street. 

“The church is about three blocks 
this way,” Jerry explained. “The new 
highway cuts through there and makes 
it very accessible for automobiles. Then 
Eastwick Heights with all its new hous- 
ing lies just beyond.” 

“There’s Dr. Sullivan’s, where we’re 
having dinner tonight,” pointed out Mr. 
Hedges. A large white house with 
mansard roof, and a small sign beside 
the walk, “Terrance Sullivan, M.D.” 

“How,” I laughed, “did a name like 
that get into the Lutheran Church?” 


“By marriage,” explained our guide, 


“and conviction. The traffic doesn’t all 
move one way in these mixed mar- 
riages. Mrs. Sullivan is of Norwegian 
parentage and about as likely to turn 
Catholic as water is to run up hill. But 
once the doctor started in to find out 
about her church he decided it was the 
place for him. He’s on the council, and 
busy as he is, seldom misses a service.” 
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fAHlG Tere, 
church.” 

Both men looked at me, waiting for 
my comment. I said the first thing that 
came into my head. “It looks—it looks 
inviting.” It was beautiful, of course, 
and large, and substantial, yet light of 
line. Nevertheless, the thing that struck 
me first was the way the lines of the 
facade, the planting, and the walks 
drew one’s eyes toward the door. There 
was a beauty about the exterior that 
promised more beauty within. “Yes,” 
I said, “it is beautiful, just as you said 
it was. But it’s better than that. It 
looks as though friendly, gracious peo- 
ple worshiped here.” 

“You keep on talking like that, and 
you'll find ’em friendly. Now, I’m go- 
ing to give you folks the key and let 
you look over the parsonage your- 
selves.” He drove around the corner, 
past the large vacant space which I re- 
alized must be the site of the projected 
parish building, and drew up before the 
first of a long street of small houses. 
They looked tiny compared with Dr. 
Sullivan’s or the Bordenville parsonage. 

The Eastwick parsonage was red 
brick with white frame second story. 
On the side away from the church, a 
large white door led into the garage. 
Its double could be found in almost any 
suburban area from coast to coast. 

Mr. Hedges held out a key. “Here 
you are. Walk right in and make your- 
selves at home. My wife said before I 
went to the station, ‘Now, John, you let 
the folks see the house alone. Then if 
they want to poke around in the closets 
or figure out where to put their fur- 
niture you won’t be under their feet.’ 
So here’s your key, and when you’ve 
finished, the phone in the church is 
connected and you can call my wife. 
She’ll come get you, and you can rest 
at our house a bit before we pick up 
the Bachs and go to the Sullivans.’” 

_ He tucked his length into the car 
once more, waved and was gone. We 
started up the steps of the parsonage. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


GOSPEL FELLOWSHIP 
Philippians 1:1-11; Matthew 18:23-35. 
Tur members of a family will show 

a united front when any one of them 
is attacked from without, even though 
they quarrel among themselves at home. 
The United Nations fought as one 
against the common enemy but now 
squabble among themselves over indi- 
vidual rights or claims. The machinery 
to settle international disputes has been 
built—but of what value is a world or- 
ganization, with a Security Council, a 
Court of Justice and other global agen- 
cies, if after establishing the same, 
power politics still lifts its ugly head in 
some quarters—to the detriment or 
threat to the smaller nations! Let us 
hope that it is not failure but only the 
international bargaining preliminary to 
real peace settlements. The gospel of 
peace and good will as well as of salva- 
tion is the pre-requisite of all true fel- 
lowship and right relations. 


And they continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. Acts 
2:42. 

In Basic BrotuerHoop. In his speech 
at Caruthersville, President Truman 
reiterated the assertion that another 
world war would mean “the end of our 
civilization as we know it,” that the 
nations “must put the common interest 
above strictly selfish interests,” and 
that “the welfare of the world is more 
important than advances they can make 
at the expense of other nations.” But 
from this “must” of sheer necessity for 
world protection and advancement, he 
stepped up to the higher level of the 
“should” of moral obligation when he 
quoted, in modern translation, Christ’s 
admonition, “Do by your neighbor as 
you would be done by.” His appeal for 
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altruism and “world-mindedness” is in | 
marked contrast with appeals to sec- 
tional interests and national jealousies. 
Co-operation requires fellowship; fel- 
lowship to be lasting must be based in 
brotherhood; and the brotherhood of 
men implies the Fatherhood of God. 
The Christian religion furnishes the | 


spiritual imperative for all right rela-_ 


tions. 
I have you in my heart. Philippians 1:7. — 


Jesus”—and they reciprocated as did 


Wirn True AFFEcTION. A true affec- — 
tion existed between the apostle Paul 
and the membership of the church he © 
founded at Philippi. “God is my wit-_ 
ness,” he wrote them, “how I long after — 
you all in the tender mercies of Christ — 


few congregations. The marriage which — 


leads to a divorce may be real infatua- 
tion for the time, but the lasting honey- 
moon must be of the heart, in deep- 
seated affection. To make “the happiest 
world that the sun has ever shone 
upon,” said the President, we must not 
only learn to co-operate with each 
other in a world federation, but all 
divergent elements in our own and 
other lands must co-ordinate their in- 
terests through mutual appreciation 
and effort. Labor and management, 
farmer and shopkeeper, rival races, 
classes and creeds must get together— 
closer to each other and to the Heart 
of the divine Mediator. 


Ye did well that ye had fellowship with 
my affliction. Philippians 4:14. 

In SHareD AFFLICTION. “In my bonds 
and in the defence and confirmation of 
the gospel,” testified the imprisoned 
Paul concerning the Christians at 
Philippi, “ye are all partakers with me 
of grace.” Earlier in his letter to them 
he had stated, “I joy, and rejoice with 
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you all: and in the same manner do ye 
also joy and rejoice with me”; and now 
he completes the picture of mutual 
sympathy when he adds that they also 
“had fellowship with” his “affliction.” 
Gospel—or good news—fellowship ap- 
preciates the value of friendship in 
adversity even more than in pros- 
perity. The unity that centers in Jesus 
Christ as the one Head of the church is 
possible only as God gives the grace of 
true love through the indwelling Spirit. 


' Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things 
of others. Philippians 2:4. 

_ Wits UNSELFISH Spirit. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, in his Freedom House 
speech, insisted that “to reduce priva- 
tion in the world, prosperous nations 
must be ready to guide their own 
economics that those less fortunate can 


- also live.” It is “in our own selfish in- 


terest, regardless of higher motives,” 
he said, “to work with others in in- 


creasing prosperity of those that are 


; 


denied even the necessaries of life.” 
Such expressions of unselfishness and 
helpfulness from leaders of worldwide 
influence are most welcome to the fol- 
lowers of the Prince and God of Love. 
With even loftier expressions of sym- 
pathetic understanding and Christian 
co-operation, the spiritual general of 
the early church urges us not only to 
the welfare and happiness of others, but 
also to do nothing “through faction or 
through vainglory”—in lowliness of 
mind “each to account others better 
than himself.” How do you rate? 


As a child serveth a father, so he served 
with me in furtherance of the gospel. 
Philippians 2:22. 

In Gospet Service. Fellowship and 
co-operation of the gospel variety are 
not easily destroyed. Temporary set- 
backs to international collaboration and 
accord, national rivalries, strikes at 
home and friction everywhere do not 
mean peace efforts have failed. They 
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For Strength to Do 


By G. LUTHER WEIBEL 


I po not ask the easy way, 

As I go on from day to day; 

I do not ask for heaps of gold 
That I within my hand may hold. 


I do not ask for mansions great, 

Nor house, nor lands my pride to sate; 
I do not ask for honors high, 

My name and worth to glorify. 


I ask for a determined mind 

To conquer hardships I may find; 

I ask that I my task may do 

With earnest zeal, and courage, too. 


I ask that I may faithful be 

To Him Who lived and died for me. 

I ask not for the easy task, 

But strength to do is all I ask. 
Trenton, N. J. 


are expressions of natural instincts 
and ambitions, and are inevitable in a 
period of upheaval and readjustment. 
It is for us as a Christian nation to 
keep safely and consistently on “the 
road to liberty and to peace,” said our 
nation’s official spokesman. “When 
peace comes,” said. Bernard Baruch, 
“it must be a peace by co-operation 
and not by appeasement.” When the 
efforts of St. Paul seemed stalled by 
his imprisonment, he still carried on 
in faith through his helpers in the 
churches he had established. “In fur- 
therance of the gospel” they, like faith- 
ful Timothy, kept alive the Christian 
fraternity and triumphed over every 
obstacle. 


Gop of the centuries, we thank Thee 
for those who have lived and those 
who have died to make this world more 
like unto heaven, and especially for 
those who have helped to establish Thy 
Kingdom on earth. May we be in- 
heritors of their virtues, and may Thy 
Kingdom advance because we live for 
Thee. In Christ’s Name. Amen. 
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REFORMATION SUNDAY'S WORSHIP 


WE believe next Sunday, October 28, 
should be recognized in every parish 
of the Lutheran Church of the world 
as Reformation Sunday. The pastors’ 
sermons, the Sunday schools’ hymns 
and announcements, and the Luther 
Leagues’ discussions will be rightly and 
effectively used, if the movement begun 
October 31, 1517, by the challenge of 
Luther’s Theses is emphasized. 

We of the year 1945 can defend the 
correctness of the declaration that Mar- 
tin Luther was the man of the hour, 
the agent of providence at a critical 
time in the development of the Chris- 
tian Church. It was he, and no other, 
who led his generation in uncovering 
the false teachings of his day. Thereby 
there was restored to the people that 
way of life which Christ revealed and 
the apostles traveled. 

The chief objective of the movement 
inaugurated iby Luther’s theses, that is, 
the spiritual apprehension of a good 
and gracious God, demands reiteration 
now. In 1517 the Gospel’s call to faith 
and to citizenship in the kingdom of 
God was buried under schemes to en- 
hance the power of the Church. In 1945, 
civic, economic, and cultural clamors 
have so completely absorbed the atten- 
tion of sinners that they hear neither 
the warnings nor the invitations of the 
King of kings. 

Misrepresentations of the principles 
of the Reformation demand exposure 
and correction. The claim that it in- 
jured true religious practices and failed 
to increase the social privileges of the 
following centuries by occasioning divi- 
sions must be denied with challenging 
positiveness. The evil-smelling mess 
that rises when corrupted laws and 
customs are exposed to the heat of dis- 
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cerning criticism must be truly labeled. 

And after October 28, 1945, inspired 
by facts and principles presented in the 
church’s pulpits, schools, and auxil- 


iaries, we each and all must be jealous © 


of the principles set forth in our con- 
fessions. We must champion evangel- 
ical as against hierarchical practices. We 
must protest to their sources all false 
accusations and deceptions that occur 
in the press, in radio, and in films, 
whereby the evangelical principles of 
Christianity are subjected to mis-state- 
ment and to misinformation. 

And until the evangelical majority 
of the United States and Canada are 
enlightened and inspired to rise above 
superficial sentimentalities about tol- 
erance, we must claim our own rights in 
economic, civic, and industrial life to 
the extent that our percentage of the 
population renders just. Minority rule 
is intolerable, whether exercised in a 
surplice or in a toga. 


THE CHURCH PAPER 


Pace 35 in THE LUTHERAN under date 
of October 10 is classified in the Pub- 
lication House as an advertisement. It 
originated at the desk of Mr. A. J. 
Arbogast, Subscription Manager, and 
had as its purpose gaining more read- 
ers for the ULCA’s weekly journal, 
THE LUTHERAN. 

But in fact the contents of the page 
are a letter from the Rev. William G. 
Arbaugh, representative of the Board 
of American Mission’s work in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Pastor 
Arbaugh is a veteran in Latin Amer- 
ican work. In the course of his years of 
labor in “the islands,” he has had prac- 
tical experience in soul winning; the 
very difficult sort of evangelism which 
calls for emergence from a run-down 
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kind of Christianity such as is found 
wherever the Roman hierarchy has 
been long in authority but no longer 
develops a vigorous church member- 
ship in its parishes. But our Lutheran 
work has prospered among the Latin 
Americans, and the missioning pastors 
so testify. 

Reciprocally the progress and activ- 
ities of the United Lutheran Church in 
its entirety have encouraged and in- 

'spired the members of Puerto Rican 
' congregations. The testimony of its 
work came to the Islands not only in 
the words of the missionaries and their 
' fellow workers but also by print. The 
official journal of the ULCA was estab- 
lished to be a medium of fellowship and 
the bearer of information to the eeu 
munity of believers. To its value Pa a 
tor Arbaugh referred in his letter when 
he said, “We believe that the free dis- 
tribution of THE LUTHERAN has been 
one of the reasons for the present 
growth of our congregations in mem- 
bership, attendance and offerings.” 

| Membership, attendance and offer- 
ings are the external signs of admin- 
_ istering the Word and Sacraments in 
our neighborhoods. They are visible 
results of the invisible operations of the 
Holy Spirit and regenerated men and 
women. They are the reasons that jus- 
tify support of our church paper in 
every congregation of the ULCA. 


Dr. Frederick H. Knubel 


(Continued from page 12) 
gratification, respect and love. 

“His statesmanlike grasp of the work 
in India was revealed in his reeommen- 
dation concerning the introduction of 

-Boards of the India Church. This rec- 
ommendation of seventeen years ago 
was carried out.last year in the reor- 
ganization of the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church.” J. Roy STROcK. 


In 1923 Dr. Knubel as President of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
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ica attended the first Lutheran World 
Convention. He maintained his interest 
in that movement toward unified Lu- 
theranism throughout the succeeding 
years, and was at the time of his death 
a member of its Executive Commission. 
Also present at the conventions of 1923, 
1929 and 1935 was the Rev. Prof. Abdel 
Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary. 
His appreciation is expressed in the fol- 
lowing telegram to THE LUTHERAN un- 
der date of October 16: 

“In the passing of Dr. Knubel the 
Lutheran World Convention loses one 
of its outstanding figures. He was a 
prime mover in planning for the or- 
ganization at Eisenach in 1923, became 
a member of the Executive Committee 
at the second convention in Copen- 
hagen 1929, and has been a vice-pres- 
ident since Paris 1935. For ten years he 
has been chairman of the American 
Section and has exercised chief respon- 
sibility for the policies of World Lu- 
theranism here in America. His thor- 
oughgoing Lutheran convictions, his 
tact and skill in parliamentary discus- 
sion, his sympathetic heart, his broad 
outlook of the world situation, and his 
keen insight into the power of God’s 
grace, all helped to mark him asa world 
Lutheran.” AxspEL Ross WENTz. 


Dr. KNUBEL was an alumnus of Get- 
tysburg College. The President of that 
institution wired THE LUTHERAN on re- 
ceipt of news of his death the following 
expression of esteem: 

“Gettysburg College joins in its testi- 
monial to the President Emeritus of our 
United Lutheran Church, Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel. Dr. Knubel since 1914 
has been an honored member of the 
Board of Trustees of Gettysburg Col- 
lege. His interest and loyal and whoie- 
hearted co-operation have made a 
treasured contribution to his Alma 
Mater. The Board of Trustees unite in 
their expression of sympathy to the 
family of Dr. Knubel.” 

Henry W. A. Hanson, Pres. 
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§ CH 0.028 LESSON 


Of Present and Past Significance fy Nathan K. Methorn 


Sunday School Topic for November 4, "Fellowship in the Church" 


Scriptures Cited:—Matthew 18:15-20; Acts 2:44-47; Acts 4:31-37; Romans 12; 
Philippians 1:27—2:4; | John 3:14-24 

Because the subject of “Fellowship in the Church” is of present denominational 
interest to Lutherans in the United States and Canada, we will devote most of the 
space at our disposal in this issue to definitions and applications of the term. But our 
readers should read carefully and eagerly the half dozen portions of the New Testament 
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which are listed in the heading. And as you read the twelfth chapter of Romans you 


should note that Paul, writing under divine 
inspiration, has indicated the kind of con- 
duct that should exist among those who 
are “of the household of faith.” Fellowship 
in the church develops from the associa- 
tions, occupations, and reciprocal ex- 
changes of influences which are bred by 
the community of faith in Jesus Christ. 

The root word of Fellowship—or rather 
of Fellow, as our dictionary puts it—is a 
legal word which in its simplest form was 
Fee. Fee, as we infer, was a term in Eng- 
lish law which signified the kind of pos- 
session that was heritable. In its compass 
were implications of the type of ownership 
which characterized great estates on which 
the lord of the manor resided surrounded 
by the lesser folk, the laborers and cot- 
tagers for whose living he had an over- 
lord’s obligations. They were the “fellows” 
whose relationship to each other con- 
stituted a fellowship. 

In the King James Version of the Bible, 
both words, fellow and fellowship occur; 
but no single Greek word is the original 
for all of them. In the Gospels, the main 
idea is a form of reproach or contempt— 
“This fellow,” etc., directed toward our 
Lord. In the epistles, the idea of common 
sharing and community is prominent. 


Fellowship and Community 

The idea of belonging and its opposite 
are emphasized. There is no doubt that 
our Lord by teaching and by exhortation 
revealed a division into two groups, which 
are always separate and in certain ways 
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in competition with each other. One group 
consists of those who comprise the King- 
dom of God. They are those “born again,” 
whose names are written in the Book of 
Life, whom the world hates. In the second 
group are non-believers, those who are 
carnally minded, or who are at enmity 
with believers. Both groups have within 
themselves the relationships of sharing and 
thus are entitled to be called fellowships. 


As Found Today 


There are forms of fellowship that rest 
on diverse qualities. The New Testament 
contains verses in which are mentioned 
fellow citizens, fellow heirs, fellow helpers, 
fellow prisoners, fellow workers, and even 
fellow soldiers. In the secular world, an 
even greater diversity of combinations can 
be found. In each of these there is some 
form of co-operation in principles and 
practices, or of origin where race, employ- 
ment, nationality, and degree of culture are 
the source of classification, But so far no 
fellowship can be described as universal or 
really ecumenical. Not even the Chris- 
tians of the world have attained the ideal 
of a worldwide, humanity-embracing fel- 
lowship. 

In the Lutheran Church—to the delight, 
no doubt, of his Satanic majesty—fellow- 
ship is based on negative rather than pos- 
itive terms. The practice of exclusion 
obscures the privileges of inclusion. The 
terms altar fellowship, pulpit fellowship, 
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and prayer fellowship indicate boundary 
lines to preaching, to receiving the Lord’s 
Supper, and to admission of certain ones 
to fellowship in prayer. The distinctions 
as practiced have worked havoc in the 
unity and, we dare say, in the power of 
the Lutheran Church’s ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments. Certainly the ef- 
fectiveness of our community of believers 
in applying the forces of our faith to cur- 
rent social problems has been divided and 
diminished. 

‘It is our personal comment on the con- 
ditions of fellowship as they exist in the 
Lutheran churches of America, that the 
sacraments were not intended to be the 


media of separations. To refuse a humble 
but sincere believer in Christ who desires 
the grace of the Lord’s Supper the ap- 
proach to a Lutheran altar, is a tragedy 
unwarranted by the portions of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians where the 
worthiness to receive the Lord’s Supper 
is declared. It is a remnant of Roman 
Catholic practices of penance. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 29-November 4 


One Body in Christ. Romans 12:3-8. 
Joy in God’s House. Psaim 122. 
A Growing Fellowship. Acts 2:44-47, 
. A Sharing Fellowship. Acts 4:32-35. 
The Family of God. John 1:10-14. 
: Spriteal Brotherhood. Hebrews 2:9-12. 
The Fellowship of Jesus Christ. I Cor. 1:4-9, 


nisi 
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News and Views on Our Sunday Schools 


Ir may seem strange to talk about Pal 
| Sunday and Pentecost in October, but the 
‘number of boys and girls to be confirmed 
next Palm Sunday or on Pentecost de- 
pends upon catechetical classes organized 
this fall. The church has an opportunity 
here which it must not neglect. Pastors, 
parents, Sunday school workers, and 
others interested in the church should be 
diligent in seeking out the boys and girls 
who are of confirmation age. Let us not 
wait until the young folks come to us: 
let us go for them, if they do not come 
of their own volition. It is impressive to 
see these young people kneel before the 
altar, but it will not happen next spring 
if catechetical classes are not started now. 


Dependent on Confirmation 

More members’ are added: to our con- 
gregations by confirmation than by any 
other method. That’s how important our 
catechetical classes are to our church. Be- 
sides that, the members who come by con- 
irmation should be members who know 
and believe. The church needs such mem- 
bers. 

Confirmation is not primarily for the 
shurch: it -is for those who are confirmed. 
[he same is true of the catechetical classes. 
[The boys and girls need what they get in 
he Catechetical classes. They need more: 
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than they get in some classes. Catechetical 
classes are conducted to help confirm the 
faith and the life of the boys and girls, 
so that they may take their places in the 
church and the world, assured of remain- 
ing faithful and of growing in the Chris- 
tian life. 


Two-year Courses 

Realizing the importance of catechetical 
work, more and more congregations are 
establishing two-year courses. Quite a few 
synods have adopted a standard of two 
years of work, including not less than 
fifty to sixty hours. Boys and girls are 
getting a real experience in Christian 
learning before they take up the respon- 
sibilities of full church membership. It is 
worth while for the young people, and it 
pays great dividends for the church. 

The first sessions of the catechetical class 
should already have been held. If they 
have not, let us not lose another week. 
Youth and the church depend upon them. 


Teaching Thoughts for November 4 

1, Can you imagine Jesus having His 
feelings hurt and quitting His work be- 
cause someone said an unkind thing? 

2. Which position do you occupy—that 
of coaching critically from the sidelines, 
or that of playing the. game? 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Where Do I Fit In?—! Corinthians 12: 4-12 | 


A visiTor to Russia some years ago re- 
ported that he found children in a state 
kindergarten passing a small medicine ball 
along a line, from child to child. It was 
explained that-they were “playing con- 
veyor.” They were being taught that they 
must take their places in the production 
line, so essential to the industrializing of 
their new nation. They were one day to 
be cogs in a machine, each to have a par- 
ticular small part in producing the goods 
necessary to make Russia self-sufficient. 

In one sense that is a horrible picture of 
regimentation. There seems little room for 
individual liberty. The worth of a human 
soul shrinks and the possibility of the 
growth of initiative is small. However, 
there is another side to the picture. In our 
democratic ideals of education we may 
leave our young folks with the idea that 
liberty is anarchy. They may believe that 
they can “go it alone” without respect to 
the need for co-operation in all phases of 
life. Somehow, without yielding to the idea 
of regimentation, we must help each new 
generation to understand that co-operation 
is absolutely necessary. 


My Place 

Variety is one of the glories of creation. 
We are not all alike, any more than the 
leaves of the trees or the snowflakes are 
alike. We each have our own talents and 
our own place in the scheme of things. 
Paul makes this clear with regard to the 
work of the Kingdom. “There are varieties 
of talents, but the same spirit; varieties of 
service, but the same Lord; variety of ef- 
fects, but the same God, who effects every- 
thing in everything.” (Moffatt Transla- 
tion.) 

Henry B. Wright told the college stu- 
dents of my generation, “God has a plan 
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for your career as well as for your char-_ 
acter.” The talents we possess, the train- — 
ing and education we have had, prepare — 
us for some special task. We will not make © 
a success of life unless we find that task. | 
It is something that no one else could do 
just as we do it. It is our responsibility to _ 
find out where we fit in. 


Slave Labor? 

The difference in attitude toward the 
work we do is an important consideration. 
If we rebel against the little minor part 
we are called upon to do, if we feel we 
belong in the executive office when we 
are only assigned to screwing a certain nut 
on a certain bolt, our work will be joyless — 
labor. One of the adjustments that men 
and women in service had to make was in 
this field of attitudes. Some found them- 
selves dressed just as their comrades, G. I. 
stamped all over them, and their work 
seemingly unimportant. They rebelled 
against it all—either consciously or uncon- | 
sciously— and felt that G. I. service was a_ 
kind of slave labor. Often the reaction 
resulted in nervous disorders difficult to 
treat. 

The successful soldier did not lose his 
self-respect in the monotony of his daily 
tasks. He could even do K. P. duty with- 
out too great rebellion of spirit. He had 
the imagination to see in his humble as- 
signments his part in the victory to be 
won. He knew that for every man on the 
front line there had to be scores, yes, hun- 
dreds, who without benefit of medals, 
would make the medals possible for 
others. 

If he was a Christian, he would find sup- 
port for this thought in the picture of 
Jesus washing His disciples’ feet. Our 
Lord came “not to be served but to serve.” 
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$o each of us may feel that our particular 
bilities are given us for dedication to 
ervice somewhere, sometime! The most 
inor task becomes dignified into a call- 
from God when we see it as a part of 
e whole plan of God. 

' No man is compelled to do what he does 
villingly. In the days of slavery many a 
southern mammy forgot that she was a 
lave in devotion to her mistress. Love 
ifted her above any other compulsion. 
Love filled her heart so completely that 
iil resentment at her lot was lost. And 
‘o it is when the circumstances of life 
feem to drive us into types of service that 
n themselves appear unimportant. If we 
an see ourselves as necessary to the whole 
ve have achieved freedom. There was no 
me more free in all the Roman empire 
han Paul, his wrists chained to the wrist 
fa soldier and his horizon limited to the 
our walls of a prison cell. He was the 
wrisoner of Jesus Christ and therefore be- 
rond any other imprisonment. 


ntelligent Consecration 

It is not easy to decide just where and 
10w our peculiar talents will best serve 
he Lord. We need to pray about it. We 
ilso need to examine ourselves and see 
vhat we can do best with God’s help. We 
veed the advice of trusted friends. We 
1eed also to read into our life situations 
he direction of God’s plan for us. It is 
10t as simple as in the days of Samuel 
when the voice of God could be heard. 
f we are responsive to the Holy Spirit, 
f we are really willing to do what God 
wants us to do, direction will come. It 
nay be that we will not recognize His 
lirection till years later when as we look 
yack over our life we see that we have 
een led, every day, by a loving God. 
.The responsibility for our life choices 
s ours. The one-talent man made his 
hoice and buried his talent. No doubt 
ie was disgusted that the master had 
rusted him with only one miserable little 
alent. But Jesus implies in no uncertain 
erms that he was just as responsible for 
ising that one talent as though he had five 
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or ten. That is His implication in your life 
too. Talents, many or few, are God’s chal- 
lenge to free and joyous investment in the 
work of His Kingdom. 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic, November 4. Next, 
A Personal Budget. 


Lutheran Student Center 
Opened in Columbus, Ohio 


THE new Lutheran Student Center at 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, lo- 
cated near the campus at 38 Twelfth Ave., 
will come during Freshman Week, Sep- 
tember 27. The Center will be open each 
day for social opportunities. Incoming 
students are urged to make use of its 
facilities. The campus pastors, the Rev. 
E. Rudolph Walborn of Indianola Church, 
and the Rev. Paul E. Bierstedt of St. Luke 
Church (American Lutheran Church), 
and the new secretary-hostess, Miss Mar- 
garet Shroder, recent graduate of Duke 
University, will be on hand to render 
whatever services will be helpful to re- 
late the students to the university and to 
the churches and the Lutheran Student 
Association. As the program at the Cen- 
ter develops, it will include—beginning 
with this year’s college year in October— 
open house daily, noon interest luncheons, 
fellowship recreations, Sunday evening 
supper forums, and other features of stu- 
dent service as the students, their ad- 
visers, and the Luther Foundation devise. 

The Center was purchased and fur- 
nished in July on a joint basis by funds 
from the Synod of Ohio and the Board of 
Education, and the Ohio District of the 
American Lutheran Church. The con- 
tinuing program will be financed on a 
similar basis by the Synod of Ohio and 
the Board of Education and the Student 
Service Commission of the American Lu- 
theran Conference. It will be operated by 
the Luther Foundation at the Ohio State 
University, composed of congregational 
and synodical representatives and inter- 
ested friends of student work. 
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“Go Ye Into All the World” i 


An Outline of Missions. By John Aberly. Muhlenberg Press. 306 pages. $3. - i! 
Here is a swift tour of the centuries with stops at all mission stations and flash : 
glimpses of the landmarks of history. Quick handshakes are allowable with notables : 
along the way. Signposts indicate the road ahead. A well-authenticated passport is: 
provided at the very beginning, in an explanation of the Scriptural basis of missionary 


effort, which is indeed the solid foundation and the ever-enduring theme of the mis-- 


sionary saga. 

It is truly an outline of missions. It 
hastens through long periods with a dizzy- 
ing skill at marking every important place 
in passing. Choice morsels of history, 
packed with human interest deftly re- 
vealed, entice the reader to eventful ex- 
cursions among fruitful library shelves. 
Just as an alert philatelist knows his his- 
tory through his stamps, so the student of 
world missions easily marshalls the events 
of the ages in orderly review before him. 

The first part of the book is a general 
survey. In sixty pages all the high points 
are touched from the stirring times of the 
spirit-filled apostles to the inspiring era 
of great accomplishment in the modern 
missionary movement. The second part, 
about two hundred pages, is a review of 
the various mission areas—China, India, 
Africa, and so on. It is in these chapters 
that one’s imagination is enkindled by the 
thrilling romance of missions. Stanley, the 
explorer, sends with a Belgian going home 
the request of an African king for mission- 
aries. How that messenger was killed, and 
how his message fell into the hands of 
General Gordon at Khartoum, and how 
London newspapers published the message 
so that in six months eight missionaries 
were on their way to answer the request 
of Uganda royalty—all this is an example 
of the gripping stories briefly outlined, 
which appear behind the vast volume of 
facts—the colorful thread woven into the 
whole fabric of missionary development. 
A chapter on methods, results, and pros- 
pects gives the book a fine’ finishing ‘touch. 


There is a sizable ‘book list for ge) chap 


ter, and a valuable index. 
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A few good maps would have been a: 
welcome addition. And the large page size: 
would have furnished suitable space. 

In explaining that the book is useful not} 
only for pastors and students, but for all] 
Christians, the author rightly says: “A\ 
movement that has continued for nearly) 
two millenia and has gathered momentum} 
through the ages with no other compelling : 
power than the love of Christ .. . calls for: 
understanding by all.” Frep J. FEILER. | 

| 
| 
According to Missouri | 

Pastoral Theology. By John H. C. Fritz. Con- + 
cordia Publishing House. Revised Edition. 384! 
pages. $3.25. 

Tus book presents the principles of the: 
pastor’s work on the basis of Scripture » 
and indicates solutions of the pastor’s 
problems (often in great detail) from the 
viewpoint anc practice of the Synod of 
Missouri. 

The author acknowledges that the | 
is based on the Pastoraltheologie of Dr. 
Walther. It deals with about every im- 
portant topic from a discussion of “Pas- 
toral Theology” to the “Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety.” 

The “Call to the Ministry” is full and| 
detailed. Ethical rules and practices for al 
pastor are explicitly stated. In the chap- 
ter, “Beginning a Pastorate,” the position) 
is maintained that “there is no essential 
difference between the eee and the> 
installation.” ~ 

In regard to Christian training of ‘the! 
young, the importance of the parochial! 
school ‘is stressed; although the Sunday) 

~ The -Lutheran’ 
| 
| 
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hool and other similar instruction is ap- 
oved, not however as a substitute in any 
ay for the former. 

The chapter on the “Sacrament of the 
tar” treats of registration for com- 
union, absolution, administration, and 
@ communicant. Those who should not 
admitted to communion are specifically 
ed. 

The chapter on “Marriage” discussed 
ohibited degrees—degrees of consan- 
inity and degrees of affinity—but also 
ivorce, allowed only for fornication and 
r malicious desertion. 

'The chapter on “Cure of Souls” treats 
pastoral calls, visiting the sick and 
ing and treatment of special cases. Un- 
this head the subject of “The Lodge 
ecret Societies)” is treated, and the res- 
utions of the Missouri Synod of 1926 and 
29, which were reaffirmed in 1932, are 
‘inted. 

“Unionism” is also treated in this chap- 
xr. The traditional position defended by 
1e synod is set forth. 

The chapter on “Stewardship” recom- 
1ends modern methods of congregational 
mance. In treating of “Preaching to the 
‘nchurched” a very active and aggressive 
rogram is laid down. The Appendix con- 
ins rules for a church council, a model 
onstitution for a congregation, and a 
orm of incorporation. 

While we, with many other Lutherans, 
o not agsee with some of the conclusions 
f the book, and do not adopt some of the 
ractices recommended in it, we highly 
ppreciate the thoroughness of treatment 
ud therefore the great value of the book. 
P. W. H. FREDERICK. 


Jisturbs Complacency 


The Will of God for These Days. By Kirby 
age. Published by the author. 166 pages. $1. 
Here is a refreshing and stimulating 
tudy for laymen and pastors. The book 
oints the way in these days of confused 
nd distorted thinking. It goes directly to 
1e heart of our problems, and every page 
hallenges thoughtful attention. 
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Chapter One asks, “What is God doing 
now?” God is doing exactly what He has 
always been doing, that which was clearly 
manifest in Jesus Christ our Lord. Our 
task is to discover the will of God, espe- 
cially as revealed in Christ and in the 
Scriptures, and to learn to know and un- 
derstand that will. 

Then the author applies what he be- 
lieves 10 be the will of God to our prob- 
lems of economic life, political action, race 
relations, and international affairs. “In- 
stead of being self-centered and covetous, 
we must be impelled by mutual concern, 
and must endeavor to bring fullness of life 
to our fellows. This is the satisfying way 
to live, and the effective way to create 
a good society.” 

Agreement with all the positions of the 
book will not be given. One misses direct 
references to clear statements of the 
Word. The author seems to bear quite 
heavily on the “inner light.” But read 
the book. It will shake you out of com- 
placent attitudes toward present-day prob- 
lems. A. A. ZINcK. 


Mark for Ordinary Christians 


Outline Studies in Mark. By John L. Hill. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 181 pages. $1.50. 

One should not approach this book ex- 
pecting scholarship, critical analysis, or 
new meanings. It is a simple devotional 
interpretation of the earliest Gospel in- 
tended for what the publisher calls the 
common or garden variety of Christian. 
Its finest commendation is that Jesus is 
at the center of the study. The author of 
the book believes that people wish to know 
what the Bible says and also what it 
means. With this in mind, he has ex- 
panded a series of radio addresses and has 
also drawn heavily on Dr. Robertson’s 
Word Pictures of the New Testament. 

The Gospel of Mark is outlined con- 
veniently in thirteen divisions, each high- 
lighted with a vivid action story and fol- 
lowed with a few paragraphs of comment 
in the Sunday school fashion. 

Rosert D. HERSHEY. 
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SEMINARY AND COLLEGE NEWS 


Chicago Seminary, 
Maywood, IIl. 


Sixty-one students, representing four- 
teen states and Canada, were in residence 
at the Graduate School of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary during the 
past summer. Thirty colleges and twenty 
seminaries were represented by the regis- 
trants. 

The faculty and courses offered were as 
follows: Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, “Special Prob- 
lems in the Theology of Luther”; Dr. Otto 
Heick, “Evangelical Theology in the 19th 
Century”; Dr. Victor Obenhaus, “Rural 
Sociology”; Dr. R. Neumann, “The Greek 
Mss. of the Gruber Collection”; Dr. Edgar 
Carlson, “Scandinavian Contributions to 
the Reconstruction of Lutheran Theology”; 
Prof. E. T. Bachmann, “Foundations of Lu- 
theranism in America”; Prof. Joseph Sit- 
tler, “The Mind of Paul in the Philippian 
Letter.” 

The courses in the Graduate School are 
so arranged that in a term of three weeks 
(thirty lecture hours) a full quarter’s lec- 
tures may be completed. The required 
reading, reports and papers are completed 
during the winter months, and the student 
receives credit upon presentation of the 
completed task (in no more than two 
courses) before the ensuing summer’s 
term. 

For the achievement of the degree of 
Master of Sacred Theology the student 
must complete twenty-seven hours in the 
Graduate School, eighteen of these in res- 
idence. The courses are planned in such a 
sequence that the candidate for the degree 
may qualify in any of the four traditional 
fields: the Historical, the Biblical, the The- 
ological, the Functional. 

The Chicago Seminary was honored 
during the first term by the delivery in its 
classrooms of the initial series of lectures 
on the Knubel-Miller Foundation by the 
Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever. 

At the opening of the seminary Septem- 
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i 
ber 5, the preacher was President Paull 
Dieckman of the Michigan Synod. On | 
same day there was a meeting of the Board : 
of Directors. An item of particular inter-+ 
est was the action of the Board approving} 
in principle the proposal to relocate the 
seminary on the Midway at the Univer-- 
sity of Chicago, and authorizing further: 
study of details, pending a final decision. 1 

; 


Roanoke College 


Tue 104th session of Roanoke Colleges 
Salem, Va., opened with a formal convoca 
tion Seniember 25. In the main address 
Lt.-Col. Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke pre- 
sented a challenge to the college to help; 
produce 1,000 leaders during the presen i 
generation. Col. Johnston stressed the 
urgent need of the world for more mem 
and women of strong character and intel- 
ligence, and urged the students of Roanoke 
College to strive to become those leaderss 

In his response, President Charles J. 
Smith accepted the challenge on behalf of 
the faculty and student body and prom- 
ised that this college would do its best tc 
produce its share of leaders. He also for- 
mally welcomed as new additions to the 
faculty Edward D. Myers, Ph.D., dean o 
the college and professor of Humanities: 
K. Virginia Wood, M.A., Social Dean; Jt 
Carl Poindexter, Ph.D., ae of Eco- 
nomics; and James A. Rikard, B.D., M.A. 
associate professor of Philosophy an 
chaplain of the college. 

Analysis of the total registration of 28 
students—the largest enrollment since th 
beginning of the war—discloses represen 
tatives from 16 states and 16 denomina 
tions. The religious organizations on thé 
campus, the YMCA, the YWCA, and thal 
Clericus, are active. | 

In commenting on the outlook for the 
college in the immediate future Presiden 
Smith declares: “We are happy to hav 
survived the war without any impairmen 
to our educational or economic structure 
From now on it looks as though our stu, 


t registration will be limited only by 
ur facilities. There seems to be a definite 
end toward the small college of arts and 
iences, as is evidenced by the fact that 
Roanoke this year we have received 
ice as many applications as we have 
2en able to accept. New dormitory space 
ill have to be provided as soon as build- 
g costs become more reasonable. This 
‘our most urgent need.” 


lartwick College, Oneonta, 
lew York 


At the opening convocation of the 
ghteenth year, President Henry J. Arn- 
d spoke on the subject: “Design of the 
uture Hartwick.” 

The following are the new faculty and 
caff members: 

Wallace R. Klinger, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of History and Acting 
Business Manager. 

Miss Nellie Gordon, LL. B., instructor 
in Political Science and Economics. 

Otto E. Voigt, D.D., Assistant to the 
President. 

Miss Ruth Miller, A.B., B.S., Librarian. 

Mr. Gerald Beavan, A.B., B.D., Field 
Representative and Director of Pub- 
licity. 

The total enrollment in all departments 
, 195 students, of whom 25 are men. 
Seven men are enrolled in the pre- 
aeological course. 

The newly established training course 
ow Lutheran parish workers has an en- 
ollment of six young women. 

The dates for this year’s Religious Em- 
hasis Week are October 29-November 2. 
‘aul C. White, Ph.D., secretary of the 
Iited Synod of New York and synodical 
uperintendent of Religious Education, 
rill be the guest leader. 

The annual Founders’ Day exercises will 
e held October 26 at the college. The 
ddress will be delivered by the Rev. F. 
[ampton Berwager, pastor of Grace 
‘hurch, Bayonne, N. J., and the honorary 
egree of Doctor of Divinity will be con- 
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ferred upon Pastor Berwager at that time. 

Plans for two new buildings to be 
erected in 1946 and 1947 have been sub- 
mitted by Kaelber and Waasdorp, Roch- 
ester architects, for the approval of the 
Board of Trustees. A special meeting of 
the Board will be held October 25. The 
proposed buildings are: Religion and Arts, 
to include a chapel, library, administra- 
tive offices, alumni club rooms and addi- 
tional classrooms; and a Women’s Res- 
idence Hall designed for sixty students. 

The Hartwick College Association will 
hold its annual dinner and membership 
rally Thursday evening, October 25. 

Up to October 1, the “Victory Appeal” 
has produced approximately $35,000. Pre- 
vious funds raised through the synodical 
appeal of 1941-42, including Oneonta, 


sprites to approximately $50,000. A gift 


of $5,000 has been received from the Inter- 
‘national Business Machines Corporation. 
The objective of the present appeal is 
$150,000. 

Henry H. Heins, ’44, grandson of the late 
Arthur S. Hardy, D.D., a graduate of Hart- 
wick Seminary and one of the founders of 
Hartwick College, is writing a history of 
the Hartwick institutions under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Trustees. It is the 
intention of the Board to publish this work 
in observance in May 1946, of the 200th 
anniversary of the arrival in America of 
Hartwick’s founder, the Rev. John Chris- 
topher Hartwick. 


Louisville Reformation 
Service 


Tue annual celebration of Reformation 
Day, October 31, will be held by Lutherans 
of Louisville, Ky., in Fenner Memorial 
Lutheran Church, Louisville, October 28 
at 8.00 P. M. The guest speaker will be Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The Louisville Men’s League, which 
sponsors this program, is forming a spe- 
cial choir from all local Lutheran churches, 
under the direction of Pastor Hummon. 
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Centennial at Pine Grove, Pa. 


Tue program of the 100th anniversary of 
St. John’s Church, Pine Grove, Pa., will 
reach its climax Reformation Sunday, Oc- 
tober 28, when Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
will be the speaker at a great mass meet- 
ing of Lutherans of Schuylkill County to 
be held in the Pine Grove High School au- 
ditorium at 2.30 P. M. In the evening of 
the same day a historical pageant in four- 
teen episodes, entitled, “100 Years of St. 
John’s History,” will be presented in the 
high school auditorium under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bruce Christ. 

The final service planned by the congre- 
gation in observance of its centennial will 
occur November 18, when Dr. Oscar W. 
Carlson, Director of Evangelism of the 
Board of Social Missions, will address the 
congregation and spend several days in the 
community conducting a campaign of 
Evangelism. 


A Service a Month 


During the year one Sunday of each 
_ month was devoted to the observance of 
the work of one major board of the United 
Lutheran Church, and was presented by 
representative speakers as follows: 

January—Foreign Missions: Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of the Board, and 
Missionary Wesley L. Sadler of Liberia. 

February—Board of American Missions: 
Dr. Calvin P. Swank, superintendent of 
Synodical Missions of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, and the Rev. Donald G. 
Doll, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Springfield, Pa. 

March—Work among young people: the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America. A 
confirmation class reunion was a feature 
of the service Holy Thursday night. 

April—Homecoming was the general 
theme of Easter Sunday, at which Dr. 
Harry L. Saul of Carlisle, Pa., a ministerial 
son of St. John’s congregation, was the 
speaker. 

Christian Education was presented the 
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last Sunday of April, with the Rev. Ed- 
werth E. Korte, Lutheran student pastor 
of Pennsylvania State College, and the 
Rev. Howard J. McCarney, field secretary} 
of the Gettysburg Seminary, as speakergy 
May—Synod and Conference Day: Ad-. 
dresses by Dr. Stanley Billheimer off 
Palmyra, representing the Central Penn-- 
sylvania Synod, and the Rev. Earl S. Erb 
secretary of benevolence of the Minis- | 
terium of Pennsylvania. 
June — Dea- 
coness Work: 
presented by 
Sister Louise 
Stitzer and Dr. 
Harvey De 
Hoover, pres- 
ident of the 
Board. 
September— 
Parish seaard 
Church School 
Board: by Mrs. 
Mabel Fenner 
and Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill. 
During the 
year a 48-page 
historical booklet was published of whi 
Dr. Clyde Stine, member of the faculty ot 
Lebanon Valley College, was the editor. | 
In connection with the anniversary 4| 
campaign for the building fund was car-' 
ried on. A goal of $10,000 for the year was 
set. This will bring the fund to $40,000 
Plans have been made to build a new 
church and educational unit for this thriv-) 
ing congregation just as soon as materia 
become available. 
Pastors who have served this congrega+ 
tion are as follows: J. P. Benjamin Sadtler} 
D.D., first pastor, 1845-49; Edward Breid-| 
enbaugh, D.D., 1849-52; the Rev. Eliau 
Strickhouser Henrys 1852-97, the longess 
pastorate and his only charge; the Rew 


| 
Dr. Benjamin Sadtler, 
first pastor of St. John’s } 
Church, Pine Grove, Pa. . 


man, D.D., 1912-42; and the Rev. Lester 
Utz, since 1942, 
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Assigned to Aircraft Carrier 


Franklin D. Roosevel?”’ 


Chaplain Robert E. Lee, of the Lido 
each Naval Redistribution Center, has 
jeen assigned to duty as chaplain of the 
ew 45,000-ton aircraft carrier, Franklin 
). Roosevelt, now being fitted out for 
ommissioning at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The new 
flat-top, christ- 
ened last spring, 
will be the 
peace-time show 
piece of the 
American Navy. 
Chaplain Lee, 
who before en- 
listment in the 
United States 
Naval Reserve 
- in February 1943, 
2 = 5 was chaplain of 
haplain Robert E. Lee Virginia Poly- 
, technic Institute 
d pastor of College Lutheran Church, 
lacksburg, Va., had his first assignment 
3 chaplain of the Naval Operating Base, 
mutch Harbor, Alaska. Shortly after the 
attle of Attu he was sent to that island 
» become the first Protestant chaplain at 
1e Attu Naval Air Station. 
Assigned to Lido in September 1944, to 
stablish the function of the chaplaincy in 
emobilization plans for the Navy, Chap- 
ain Lee, in one year, held conferences 
ith more than 25,000 men being returned 
civilian life, and lectured more than 
‘300 times in group meetings on personal 
djustment to civilian life and at final 
ischarge ceremonies. He sent out 40,000 
idividual letters to pastors, parents and 
nives to prepare the way for the return 
f the men to home churches and com- 
wnities. The pattern developed under 
is supervision at Lido during the year 
as been made standard demobilization 
rocedure for the Navy, and is incor- 
orated in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
[anual of Operation. 
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Chaplain Lee’s voice is familiar to mil- 
ions of radio listeners through his several 
appearances as preacher on Mutual’s Sun- 
day morning program, “The Navy Goes to 
Church,” his appearance on Columbia’s 
“Church of the Air,” frequent radio inter- 
views on personal readjustment of dis- 
charged personnel, and previously the 
“Chaplain’s Hour,” broadcast on the Armed 
Forces Radio Station at Attu. 

Born in Washington, D. C., in 1916, he 
is “a ministerial son of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation” on Capitol 
Hill, of which Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder is 
pastor. He is a graduate of George Wash- 
ington University and Gettysburg Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. 


‘eraide to Chaplains 


Col. Frank M. Brown, chaplain in the 
U. S. Army, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for “meritorious achievement and 
outstanding ability as a staff officer” while 
serving as supervising chaplain with the 
main Army Service Force in the Med- 
iterranean Theater of Operations. Colonel 
Brown “in addition to a superior perform- 
ance of duties of his calling, guided the 
work of assistants of other faiths,” the 
citation stated. “He also gave every per- 
sonal aid and assistance to a successful 
planning and conduct of the ceremonial 
observance of each of the three faiths,” 
according to official reports. 

Colonel Brown was formerly pastor of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Philadelphia, Pa. and was commissioned 
by the Chaplain Reserve Corps in 1923. 


Marine Chaplain Louis H. Valbracht 
was awarded the Bronze Medal recently 
“for heroic achievement while serving with 
a Marine Infantry Regiment, in operations 
against the enemy on Iwo Jima, Volcano 
Islands, from February 19 to March 22, 
1945.” In a recent letter to Dr. George 
Miley, president of the Synod of Ohio, he 
reports having baptized 24 men at one of 
his services. 
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SPARE eons: 


Installations and Laymen’s Meetings in the News | 


“Tue great lack of Christianity is not in 
numbers but in energy. The trouble with 
us is that we have been giving only a small 
percentage of ourselves and trying to con- 
quer an arrogant world with a slumberous 
Christianity. That day is done.” With 
words like these Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, challenged the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Canada on the occa- 
sion of the induction of its first full-time 
president, J. H. Reble, D.D. The ceremony 
took place in St. Peter’s Church, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, on the evening of September 
13. Participating in the service were the 
Rey. A. G. Jacobi, vice-president of synod, 
liturgist; and Dr. C. H. Little, secretary of 
synod, who read the certification of the 
call to the full-time presidency. The or- 
der for the induction was conducted by 
Dr. Fry. Following the service a recep- 
tion was held in the parish hall. Dr. Fry 
and Dr. Reble addressed the guests briefly 
and informally. 

Dr. Reble served the Canada Synod as 
pastor-president for twenty years, being 
elected to that office at the time of the 
merger of the Canada Synod and the 
Synod of Central Canada in 1925. During 
those years he served parishes in Linwood 
and Hamilton. Ten years ago the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He has served as a member of the Board 
of American Missions and the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and has 
been active in plans for the organization 
of a Canadian Lutheran Council. 

A home has been purchased for the pres- 
ident at 710 Avondale Ave., Kitchener. His 
office will be at the Lutheran College and 
Seminary in Waterloo. Along with the 
presidency, Dr. Reble assumes the duties 
of missionary superintendent of the synod. 
He has already visited the Finnish mission 
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field in Northern Ontario and is inves- 
tigating the possibilities of new work i 


Lutheran church. 


Eastern Conference Meeting 
“Lutheran union will come when 
therans are satisfied to regard the Scrip 
tures as the Word of God and the Augs= 
burg Confession as a sufficiently high tess 
of what constitutes a ‘good Lutheran 
when Lutherans are ready to live up te 
this standard in their preaching and prac+ 
tice; and when Lutherans are willing t 
view one another without suspicion.” 
said the Rev. Norman Berner, pastor of 
St. Lawrence Parish, in leading a discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Eastern Confer) 
ence in Pembroke, September 20-21. Othez) 
papers were given by the Rev. John Ham 
ester, Pembroke, on “The Problem of the) 
Immortality of the Soul,” and by the 
Richard Pfeiffer, Denbigh, on James 2. 
Reble commented on his work as full 
time president of synod. Pastor Bernex) 


ing.” 

The officers were re-elected: the Rev 
John Peters, Montreal, president; the Rev 
Lloyd Schaus, Ottawa, vice-president; th 
Rev. Luther Eberhardt, Ladysmith, secre+ 
tary-treasurer. 


Secretary Avery in Canada 

The Rev. William S. Avery of the Parish 
and Church School Board has brought hi 
appeal, “A Million in Our Sunday Schoo 


ber 9 he met with the Hamilton Distric/ 
Sunday School Convention in First Luli} 
theran Church, Humberstone. An uni 
usually large attendance and some fine dist) 
cussions characterized the conference. 

September 12 Secretary Avery addressed) 


The Lutherad 


the Kitchener District Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association in St. Peter’s Church, 
itchener. Announcement was made at 
this meeting of the annual leadership 
training course, to be given this year in 
St. Matthew’s Church. As a missionary 
project the association will raise funds to 
supply chancel furnishings for the pro- 
posed new Lutheran church in Ottawa. 


Laymen of the Canada Church 

The synodical Brotherhood held its con- 
ntion on the grounds of the Lutheran 
ummer Camp at Eden Mills, September 
, and noted with satisfaction a number of 
provements for which the men of the 
church had provided the funds, and in 
ome cases also the labor. Harvey J. 
Graber was re-elected president and Jac 
Kaufman, vice-president. Clayton Dotzert\ 
succeeds A. J. Mayer as secretary and 
eorge Vogt remains as treasurer. Karl 
Bornhold will continue to edit the Broth- 
erhood Page in the Canada Lutheran. 


“Quit You Like Men” was the challenge 
to the twenty-sixth Church Councilors’ 
Convention meeting in St. Peter’s Church, 
<itchener, September 23, by President 
H. T. Lehmann of Waterloo College. In 
ttendance were 115 councilmen and 13 
astors, representing 28 congregations. The 
Rev. E. J. Treusch, Milverton, presented 
paper, “The Faith of Our Fathers,” based 
on the Book of Concord. The Rev. O. T. C. 
Stockmann of Tavistock, and John B. 
Koegler of Kitchener, were re-elected 
gresident and _ secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


~~ 


2rofessor and Pastor Installed 

The Rev. U. S. Leupold was formally 
lled as professor of New Testament 
heology and Church Music in the Evan- 
zelical Lutheran Seminary of Canada ata 
service in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
aterloo, September 30. August 31 he 
soncluded a three-year pastorate in Christ 
Thurch, Maynooth. In that period the 
zonfirmed membership rose from 121 to 
167, work was begun in two preaching 
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places, and many improvements were 
made to the church property. September 
16, Pastor Leupold installed his successor, 
the Rev. Gerhard Wuerscher, who came 
from the Tisdale Parish in Saskatchewan. 
However, he is no stranger in this section 
of the Canada Synod as, seven years ago 
he served as assistant pastor at Zion 
Church, Pembroke. 


John M. Snyder Dead 


Joun M. Snyper, retired builder and 
banker and prominent layman in the Lu- 
theran Church, died October 8 at his home 
at Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pa. aged 
eighty-six years. 

One of the organizers of the North 
Philadelphia Trust Co., Mr. Snyder served 
as vice-president for twenty-six years and 
was a member of the board of directors. 

He entered the building field more than 
fifty years ago, constructing dwellings, and 
was instrumental in the development of 
several sections of the city. He retired in 
1930 because of ill health. 

Mr. Snyder attended Peirce School of 
Business and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School in 1891. 

Prominent as a layman in the Lutheran 
Church and a member of the vestry of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Melrose Park, he 
was one of the founders of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society. He also aided in 
establishment of the Lutheran Settlement 
House in Kensington and the Lutheran 
Hospice. 

Taking an active part in the merger of 
three synodical bodies into the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, Mr. Snyder 
served as treasurer of its Board of Educa- 
tion 1922-1928, and as vice-president and 
treasurer of its Board of Publication 1920- 
1932. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Louise 
Rogers Snyder; a son, Leonard R., of Elkins 
Park; two daughters, Mrs. Louise S. Dear- 
den of Jenkintown, Pa., and Mrs. Florence 
S. Wright of Margate City, N. J.; and two 
brothers, Frederick of Lexington, Ky., and 
William E. of Wilmington, Del. 
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in Ueghany Conference Vas 


Leadership Training, Missionary Enthusiasm, and Interest in 


Educational Institutions 


IncREASING interest is being manifested 
in the congregations of the conference as 
to the need and advisability of more em- 
phasis upon leadership training. Pastors 
are finding it increasingly difficult suc- 
cessfully to accomplish all the tasks and 
programs that are required of them, Lu- 
therans of the Johnstown area again held 
the annual union leadership training school 
at Zion Church, Monday evenings, Sep- 
tember 17 to October 22. First and second 
series courses with credit were given. Pas- 
tors Robert Sander, Theodore Buch, James 
Fisher, Walden Holl and Robert Whisler 
with Mrs. John Calderwood comprised the 
faculty. Pastor George Melhorn was dean, 
and Pastor Harold Rowe was president. 


At the September meeting of the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association of Altoona 
and Vicinity it was happily agreed to re- 
sume sessions of the area leadership train- 
ing school after a postponement of several 
years, due to war and transportation 
problems. 


Mrs. Rhea Shue Alexander, well-known 
writer of the Christian Growth Series ma- 
terials for juniors and also of materials for 
Children of the Church*series, spoke to 
members of St. James Church, Altoona, 
J. F. Flegler, D.D., pastor, in observance 
of Parish Education Month. Mrs. Alex- 
ander is well qualified to speak on matters 
pertaining to Christian education, due to 
her wide experience at the leadership 
training camp at Biglerville and at lead- 
ership schools throughout the Church. 

The Church needs leaders to measure 
up to our expanding program of Christian 
service. We dare not depend upon chance 
or good fortune to give us these leaders. 
We must develop them through training. 
In this manner we can solve our problem 
of Christian education anemia. 
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By Ratpo W. Birk 


Inspirational Women's Rally i 
More than one hundred Lutheran: 


women of Cambria and Somerset Counties 
held an inspirational rally of Somerset dis-: 
trict Group B missionary societies in Mox- 
ham Church, Johnstown, the Rev. G. Lf 
Melhorn pastor, the third week in Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Harold Donges of Davids-/ 
ville, secretary of Group B, and Mrs. F. Pj 
Reiter of Johnstown, treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania synodical society, ad 
dressed the group in the afternoon. Fol 
lowing a social period, the evening sessionf 
was held in the sanctuary at which time 
the address was given by Sister Margaret? 
Payerchin of River Crest Preventorium, 
Mont Clare, Pa. She is a former residenti 
of Johnstown and spoke of her work wi 
underprivileged children and those ex-) 
posed to tuberculosis. She also spoke i 
connection with presentation of motiom 
pictures of the Lankenau Hospital ati 
Philadelphia. 


Gettysburg Woman's League 

The annual reorganization meeting of} 
the Altoona Chapter of the 
League of Gettysburg College was held) 
the evening of September 17 in Fourth!) 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. R. W. Lindi} 
pastor. The Rev. J. L. Barnes, pastor off 
St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, spoke to thell) 
eighty some women on “Christian Educa-|} 
tion.” Encouraging reports were given ou) 
the chapter’s work towards the establish 
ment of a department of music at the col 1 
lege and the refurnishing of rooms in tha | 
dormitory for girls. Five new membe HH 
were received into the chapter. 

Officers for the new year, elected an 
installed at the meeting are: President! 
Mrs. R. W. Birk; vice-presidents, Mrs ft 
Walter Johnson and Mrs. Elsie Ott; treas=} 
urer, Mrs. D. B, Replogle; secretaries, Mrsjjj 
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florence Stehley, Mrs. Malvern Spencer, 

s. C. R. Grassmyer and Mrs. Mary 
“rumbaker; registrar, Mrs. Earl Haver- 
ik; historian, Mrs. R. W. Flenner. Dr. 
d Mrs. M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg 
ere present, and Dr. Hamsher spoke to 
e group in behalf of the college. 


riends of Gettysburg Seminary 

Several Gettysburg Seminary dinner 
essions have been held on the territory 
of the conference with Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
resident of the seminary, and the Rev. 
J. McCarney, field secretary, acting as 
osts and counselors. Due to the interest 
shown in the work of the institution and 
ork to be done for the school, various 
oups known as “Friends of the Semi- 


ibrary which will be erected in the near 
‘uture attracted the favorable attention of 
ose present. Our congregations are 
eatly interested in the work of this 
orthy, time-tested institution of the- 
nlogical training. October will witness a 
aumber of the congregations sponsoring 
fund-raising services for the seminary. 
Officers of the “Friends” groups are: 
Tohnstown, H. L. Rowe, president; R. G. 
Sander, vice-president; Mrs. F. P. Reiter, 
secretary-treasurer. Somerset, R. S. Nagle, 
oresident; C. Shaver, vice-president; Mrs. 
Jrd Rice, secretary-treasurer. Altoona, 
R. W. Birk, president; E. L. Pee, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. L. H. Rhoads, secretary-treas- 


urer. 


Personal 

' Friends of the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Lehighton, have 
received word that he resigned as pastor 
of that congregation in order to accept the 
duties of chaplain at the new Eastern 
State Penitentiary at Graterford, Pa. Pas- 
tor Atkinson is a native of Johnstown and 
a ministerial son of Trinity Church of that 
sity. He has served the Lehighton church 
for the past seventeen years, prior to which 
he served the Sinking Spring Parish for 
four years. 
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ary” were formed. The new es 


The Rev. Hillis Berkey, pastor of the © 
Jerome-Boswell Charge since August 1943, 
resigned to accept a call to the Rockwood 
Charge in Somerset County effective Oc- 
tober 1. Pastor Berkey is a graduate of 
Susquehanna University and Seminary, and 
served the Geeseytown Church (Blair 
County) and Immanuel Church, Williams- 
town, before going to the Jerome-Boswell 
Charge. 


The Rev. Harvey L. Huntley has taken 
up his pastoral duties at Trinity Church, 
Bedford, where he preached his initial ser- 
mons at the Sunday services September 
23. He succeeds the Rev. Ellwood Hauser, 
chaplain with the U. S. Navy, and served 
the Rehoboth-Glenfield Charge of the 
Pittsburgh Synod for the past three years. 
A service of installation was held Septem- 
ber 30 in charge of Pastor C. H. Hershey 
of Altoona, president of the Alleghany 
Conference, 


Awards to Chaplain Helsel 

Capt. Frank E. Helsel, chaplain in the 
U. S. Army, has been awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds suffered, and the Silver 
Star for gallantry against the enemy dur- 
ing the Luzon liberation campaign. He is 
a native of Hollidaysburg, a ministerial 
son of Zion Church of that town, and be- 
fore entering the chaplaincy in August 
1941 was pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Jeannette. 


A Promising Mission 

Mt. Calvary Church (Geistown), Johns- 
town, the Rev. R. G. Sander pastor, began 
a financial campaign in September towards 
its proposed $20,000 church building. A 
goal of $7,600 has been set for the next 
two years. The church will be built upon 
hilltop ground along the Windber high- 
way in Richland Township recently pur- 
chased by the congregation. While the 
congregation has been meeting in the 
Geistown Fire Hall it is fast developing 
into one of the most promising missions 
of the area, and is looking forward to wor- 
shiping in its own building. 
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uf 
Cait P onnsylvania Conference | 


The Rev. Martin L. Tozer, after having 
served for twelve years most acceptably 
at the Upper Dublin Lutheran Church, 
Ambler, Pa., accepted a call to Trinity 
Church, Yeadon, Pa. 

During the pastorate at Upper Dublin, 
he received 210 members into the church 
performed 98 baptisms, was the officiating 
clergyman at 78 weddings, and conducted 
94 funerals. Both the confirmed member- 
ship and the communing membership 
grew substantially. A $750 debt on the 
parish house was paid; $5,000 was spent 
on renovating the church auditorium; a 
parsonage was purchased for $6,000, most 
of which has been paid; and $2,000 was put 
in a savings fund for renovating the par- 
ish house. 

Among gifts and memorials to the 
church were: a silk robe for the pastor; 
vestments for the seasons of the church 
year; candelabra and alms bason for the 
altar; and organ chimes. The salary of the 
pastor was increased almost 50 percent. A 
vacation Bible school was instituted and 
conducted with real success. 

Pastor Tozer’s going to Yeadon, a larger 
field with the prospect of building a new 
church, foretokens an enlarging and suc- 
cessful pastorate there. Mr. Tozer was in- 
stalled as the pastor of Trinity Church, 
Yeadon, September 16, with Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank, superintendent of synodical mis- 
sions, in charge. 


The Rev. Charles E. Staub, for two and 
a half years pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Lebanon, accepted a call to the 
Elysburg Charge and moved there in 
August. Pastor Staub did a fine piece of 
work at St. Matthew’s in promoting a plan 
of improvement on the church and par- 
sonage amounting to $2,800 and helped to 
reduce the indebtedness about $700. 

While in Lebanon Pastor Staub served 
as vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
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By Lester M. Urz | 
i 
of the Ministerial Association of Lehane 
and Vicinity. I 

Upon the removal of Pastor and Mrs \ 
Staub and family to Elysburg a deligh } 
reception was held by the members of this 3! 
parish to welcome their new pastor and} 
his family. A fine spirit prevails in this ¥ 
rural parish, and we look for fine reports 
from this field. 


The Rev. Ralph L. Wagner and his peo- 4| 
ple are really doing things at Grace? 
Church, Philadelphia. Recently an Amer- + 
ican flag, bronze pulpit lamp, and a sec-} 
tion of the new honor roll were presented i 
to the church and dedicated; a $3,000)) 
mortgage, on which $1,400 was paid in in- 
terest through the years, was reduced by }j 
half and the remaining $1,500 will be paid} 
within this year. The members have man- 4 
ifested a fine spirit of co-operation andj} 
have now been chosen as hosts of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference to be held in} 
October. 


Jacob E. Rudisill, D.D., the energetic 
pastor of Christ Church, Harrisburg, led} 
his faithful congregation through a splen- 
did program of debt reduction during the’ 
past thirteen years so that on April 29 al 
mortgage-burning service was held. It was¢ 
announced that an indebtedness of almost 
$80,000 had been paid during the present! 
pastorate. Congratulations to Dr. Rudisill|] 
and his fine congregation. 


The Rev. J. W. Wolfe, St. Matthew’s, |] 
Schuylkill Haven, recently reported to the} 
congregation the acceptance of two special 
gifts from members and former members: 
$500 from Mr. Grant Morgan, and a be- 
quest of $5,000 from the estate of the late} 
Edward F. Shanbacker of Philadelphia.|| 
During the past year the Sunday school| 
rooms were renovated at a cost of $4,000, | 
all of which was promptly paid. 1 


W. R. Siegart, D.D., pastor of St. Mat-. 
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1ew’s, Reading, reports the final payment 
n a bequest from the late Miss Florence 
'. Beitleman, and the reception of a sound 
otion projector. Improvements are being 
ade in the beginners’ department. 


The Rev. Ralph I. Shockey, pastor of St. 
ohn’s, Westville, N. J., informs us that 
is congregation made extensive improve- 
aents in preparation for the observance of 
eir thirtieth anniversary. The new 
uipment secured, painting done, and 
er repairs and improvements made 
ong with securing of new Common Serv- 
se Books involved a cost of $1,535, all of 
hich was paid before the anniversary. 
‘The highlight of the anniversary cele- 
ration was the reception of thirty-two 
1embers into the church. 


e English Lutheran Church, Minersville, 
lebrated the twentieth anniversary of his 
dination with appropriate services. 


,000 Attend Homecoming Services 
Jacob’s Lutheran Church, Pine Grove, 
re Rev. Lester M. Utz pastor, held its 
iuirteenth annual homecoming program 
‘eptember 1. This event has grown with 
ye years so that it has become an annual 
ilgrimage back to this historic Lutheran 
aurch in Swatgra Valley, founded in 
80. This church is the mother church of 
e Lutheran churches in Schuylkill 
ounty. Former members and friends at- 
nded the homecoming from Pine Grove, 
farrisburg, Lebanon, Reading, Philadel- 
a, Pottsville, Pottstown, Schuylkill 
‘aven, and other communities. 
Approximately 1,000 people attended the 
stivities throughout the day. Holy Com- 
vunion with the sermon by the Rev. Mar- 
n L. Tozer, Philadelphia, was held in the 
lorning. Dinner was served to several 
tmdred in the church’s spacious parish 
all at noon. The afternoon guest speaker 
‘as Prof. W. C. Kutz, supervising principal 
f the West Lawn Schools. In the evening 
1e annual picnic was held. 

‘This congregation recently renovated the 
iterior of their colonial house of worship 
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The Rev. Raymond C. Miller, pastor of 


and introduced the Common Service along 
with many other improvements at a total 
cost of $4,500. More recently $500 was 
spent on the further improvement of the 
beautiful parish hall. The membership roll 
has been greatly increased and the com- 
muning list almost doubled. 


Allentown Conference 
Happenings 


By Warren C. HEINLY 


The Rev. Charles J. Harris, pastor of 
Immanuel Church, Burholme, Philadel- 
phia, since May 1943, has accepted the call 
to become pastor of St. Michael’s Church, 
Allentown, and began his work October 7. 
Mr. Harris will fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the fate Dr. Conrad Wilker. 
The Rev. Arthur P. Grammes has been 
serving the congregation as supply pastor. 


Malcolm W. Albright, a member of St. 
Luke’s Church, Allentown, and a member 
of the October graduating class of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, has accepted a call 
to become pastor of the Church of the 
Apostles in Philadelphia and will begin 
his duties November 11. During the past 
year, he has served as student assistant to 
the pastor of this church. 


“The Teaching Mission of the Church” 
was the theme of an address delivered by 
William C. Schaeffer, D.D., of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, at the meeting of the 
Ministers’ League of Allentown and Vicin- 
ity, an interdenominational body, Sep- 
tember 17. The Rev. Raymond J. Heckman, 
pastor of St. James Church, Allentown, is 
the president. 


The Rev. Walter R. Krouse has accepted 
the call of Holy Trinity Church, Catasau- 
qua, to become its pastor again after hav- 
ing resigned in the spring to further his 
studies in the field of Inner Missions and 
Social Service. Pastor Krouse began his 
ministry in his former church September 
ninth. 
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Byron Somers, seminary student, is as- 
sisting the Rev. D. D. Kistler at the New 
Jerusalem Congregation, Leitsville, in the 
promotion of the Sunday school and the 
program of Christian education in the 
Coopersburg Parish. 


Jerusalem Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Eastern Salisbury, the Rev. Nevin Gear- 
hard pastor, will be presented with a cer- 
tificate of incorporation by Judge James 
F. Henninger in connection with special 
services October 28 at 2 P. M. The Rev. 
Warren C. Heinly, president of the con- 
ference, will receive the charter for the 
congregation. Last year the congregation 
celebrated the 185th anniversary of its 
organization and the tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of Mr. Gerhard. 


A Novel Thank Offering 

Remembering his members from time to 
time saying just how much they were 
willing to give if only the war were over, 
the Rev. Ralph A. Hartzell of Holy Trinity 
Church, Northampton, conceived the idea 
of giving his three hundred members an 
opportunity to express their gratitude over 
the cessation of hostilities by giving a 
Thank-Offering for Holy Trinity. Harvest 
Home was the occasion set aside for the 
return of envelopes with the following im- 
print: “I AM THANKFUL—The war has 
come to an end! I should like to work for 
enduring peace! I can do this through 
Christ’s Church. I will make my church 
strong. I will give her a Thank-Offering.” 
The result of the ingathering was $2,608. 
Members of Holy Trinity Church since 
March 1944 besides paying their appor- 
tionment, Lutheran World Action, and 
raising their regular budget, have paid 
$17,897.50 on their indebtedness. 


Under the terms of the will of the Rev. 
A. E. Erdman, Grace Church, Belfast, will 


receive the annual income of a trust fund 
of $1,000. 


“Christians Leagued Together,” was the 
theme for the installation service of the 
Allentown Conference Luther League Sep- 
tember 23 in St. Peter’s Church, Bethle- 
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Participating in the rededicatory services of | 
Christ Church, Freemansburg, were its four sons ; 
in the ministry who hold prominent positions in 
the church, three of whom are brothers. i 

(Seated, |. to r.) Floyd L. Eichner, D.D., Ad- 
vent Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and the Rev. . 
Clifford T. Fichnen Elmira, N. Y. 

(Standing, |. to r.) The Rev. Malcolm S. 
Eichner, Advocate Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. Adam E. Polcrack, Port Carbon, Pa., , 
the Rev. Earl R. Kreidler, pastor of Christ 
Church. 


hem. A Life Service cross was dedicated I | 
to Sister Marion Warwick, a member of # 
St. Matthew’s Church, Bethlehem, now 
serving in the Mary J. Drexel Mother-: 
house, Philadelphia. The,Rev. Daniel Lat-; 
shaw of St. Thomas Church, Macada, was I 
the chaplain and the Rev. Warren C.!! 
Heinly preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Fredrik P. Nissen was installed}! 
as executive secretary of the Lutherans 
Welfare Association of Portland and Vicin- I 
ity in Bethlehem Church, Portland, Ore, 
September 9. Seven synodical organi 
tions participated in the rite of installation 
directed by the Rev. Werner J. Fritz, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Ministerial Associa-f 
tion. The Rev. Carl W. Sodergren preached ! 
the sermon. Mr. Vincent E. Lindquist, oh 
president of the Board of Directors of thee 
Lutheran Welfare Association, officiall 
welcomed Pastor Nissen and family to thet 
city. At a social gathering a substantia 
purse was presented to the family. 


Stewardship stressed 
y Conference 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


| STEWARDSHIP was the chief emphasis of 
1e fall convention of the Western Con- 
erence of the United Synod of New York, 
eld September 18 at First Redeemer 
hhurch, Buffalo, the Rev. Clifford E. But- 
‘rer pastor. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
nited Lutheran Church in America, gave 
1e chief address before a church filled 
ith councilmen and pastors. He answered 
srcefully his own three questions: 1. Is 


L. to r.) The Rev. Clifford E. Butterer; Pres- 
ent Franklin C. Fry, ULCA; President Fred- 
rick R. Knubel, New York Synod; and Secre- 
iry Clarence C. Stoughton 


ae new stewardship goal of $2,500,000 per 
unum realistic? (2) How does the New 
York Synod stand in relation to other 
nods? 3. What do we need to do to reach 
1e goal? 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
nod, spoke on “Teamwork,” emphasizing 
ne interdependence of various groups 
rithin the church. In upholding the con- 
regation, but also stressing the synod and 
1e United Lutheran Church, Dr. Knubel 
aid, “The congregation is the focal spot 
1 Christian work!” Dr. Clarence C. 
toughton, new stewardship secretary of 
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the United Lutheran Church, spoke on 
practical steps in stewardship. The ques- 
tion period was in charge of the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer of Elizabeth, N. J., chairman 
of the Stewardship Committee of synod. 
The Rev. William C. Kaiser, pastor of 
Ascension Church, Snyder, and chairman 
of the Stewardship Committee of confer- 
ence, was chairman of this evening session. 


Too Many Church Papers? 


A provocative paper on “Too Many 
Church Papers?” was given by the Rev. 
Erich O. Brandt, pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Webster. It was voted to send 
this paper to the Committee on Church 
Papers of the United Lutheran Church, 
and also to communicate through proper 
channels in synod and the United Lu- 
theran Church this conference’s desire for 
a reduction in the number of church 
papers. ’ 

“What About the Rural Church?” was 
the informative topic of a panel consisting 
of Pastors Harold A. Wolff, chairman, St. 
John’s, Potter; Everett F. Wright, Zion, 
Cohocton; Paul Markovits, St. John’s, 
Lyons; and Norman W. Ross, First Church, 
Lyons. This subject was _ particularly 
worth while in a synod and conference 
where the percentage of rural churches is 
far below the average. 

Dr. Knubel, in his afternoon address, 
reviewed present problems before synod. 
He predicted that in some ways the period 
of peace will be harder for the church than 
the war period. He suggested as a current 
watchword, “Unify and Intensify.” 

The Rev. Edmund A. Steimle reported 
on the campaign to raise funds for a 
chapel at Cambridge, Mass., where he 
ministers to students. Thus far 102 con- 
gregations have contributed $18,750, of 
which 29 in the Western Conference have 
given $9,100. Mr. William H. Stackel is 
synodical chairman of the campaign. 

John M. Strodel, D.D., vice-president, 
and the Rev. Erich O. Brandt, secretary, 
conducted the opening communion serv- 
ice. The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, pres- 
ident, preached the sermon. 
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A Golden Jubilee 


Dr. Ezra Keller Honored by Congre- 
gation and Community 


St. Paul’s Church, Hillsboro Ill., enjoyed 
a great celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Ezra Keller, 
D.D. Former members from such far- 
away places as Chicago and New York, 
Florida, Oklahoma and Texas returned to 
pay loving tribute to the beloved pastor 
and wife. What began to be only a cele- 
bration by St. Paul’s Church grew to be a 
testimony of appreciation by the City of 
Hillsboro and Montgomery County. 

In May 1894, at the invitation of the 
church council, Ezra Keller, then a “Mid- 
dler” in the Theological Seminary at 
Springfield, Ohio, came to Hillsboro to 
supply the pulpit during his summer va- 
‘cation. He was elected regular pastor. This 
call was accepted on condition that the 
pulpit be regularly supplied until his 
graduation from the seminary. In June 
1895 he began his ministry as pastor. Be- 
cause of his youth, and the scholarly pres- 
entation of his themes with choice diction, 
he began to be called “The boy preacher 
of Hillsboro.” 

In 1896 the project of a new building 
was launched with the result that the old 
building on the public square opposite 
the Court House was torn down and a 
new one erected and dedicated April 4, 
1897. Untiring have been his efforts and 
unselfish his services wherever there was 
need. 

For half a century Dr. Ezra Keller has 
ministered effectively to his own congre- 
gation and has been active in civic organi- 
zations and every movement for the uplift 
of the community. During the two-day 
celebration he was tendered banquets by 
the church council and the Rotary Club 
and a great public reception. Three serv- 
ices were held on Sunday and one on 
Monday with a crowded church at every 
service. The Lutheran ministers of the 
county and the Protestant ministers of the 
city gave short addresses during these 
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services in testimony to his faithful serv- 


- 
’ 
- 
ice and his eloquent preaching. 


There have been through the years ever 
increasing ties of affection between pastor 
and people. As far as it is possible to ex-_ 
press feelings in words the council and 
congregation showered the pastor and his 
wife with just praise; and the pastor was 
equally appreciative of a loyal and de-— 


voted people. During this pastorate 2,073 
members have been added to church | 
membership and in the last 30 years seven | 
young men have entered the Lutheran } 
ministry from this congregation. After 50 — 


years of worthy and efficient service with 


strength and vigor, pulpit power and elo-_ . 
quence seemingly unabated, Dr. Ezra Kell§ | 


ler, at the request of his people, is keep- 
ing right on winning new laurels for his 


Christ and his church. To relieve him of 


some of his former burdens, the congrega- 
tion has called one of its own sons, the 
Rev. Hugh Paton, as assistant to the pas- 
tor. 4 


Retires from Active Work | 


Dr. W. S. Dysinger Honored by 
His Congregation 
A HIGHLIGHT in the life of the English © 


Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., was } 
the meeting at which they honored their 


pastor, Dr. W. S. Dysinger, retiring from 


the ministry after 51 years, 2914 years of 


which were spent as a minister of the Los || 


Angeles congregation. Music, an address 
by Dr. J. P. Beasom, and a presentation of 
Dr. Dysinger’s life comprised the program. 

William S. Dysinger was born in Juniata 


County, Pa. October 1, 1862. He was || 
reared by God-fearing parents whose in- || 
fluence Dr. Dysinger frequently referred | 
to in his sermons in later years. He was a || 


studious lad, and very early in life began 


his career as a country school teacher in || 
Pennsylvania. Later he worked his way || 


through higher institutions of learning, at- 


tending Newberry College in South Caro- if 
lina, and graduating from Carthage Col- | 
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Making good use 7) es 
RELIGION IN PRINT 


“We send the LUTHERAN to our boys who are in the service as 
long as they are stationed in the United States which at the present 
time numbers about SIXTY. The remaining 30 copies are placed on 
a table in the Narthex of the church to be picked up on Sunday 
mornings. We call attention to the magazine as such in the bulletin 
and from the pulpit. Then at times we quote from articles, thus 
advising our people as to where they can secure information about 
our church as a whole.” 

Cordially yours, 
Carl V. Tambert, Pastor. 
First Lutheran Church 
Glendale, Cal. 


This congregation receives 90 copies a week 


In the bulletin for September 9th the pastor said to his people: 


“DO YOU KNOW?—How many Lutherans there are in the world? 
How many Roman Catholics? How many Baptists? Methodists? The 
answer—Page 24, The Lutheran, August 29th. How many Lutheran 
men and women served in the armed forces? How many died? How 
many chaplains did we send? The answer—Page 8, same issue. How 
do soldiers view religion? The answer—Page 8, The Lutheran, August 
22. READ THE LUTHERAN. 


For September 16th he says in the bulletin: 


“A few copies of THE LUTHERAN are on the table in the Nar- 
thex of the church. Take one. Incidentally, on Page 9 of the Sep- 
tember 5th issue you will find a picture of our Young Married People’s 
Class in session. THE LUTHERAN is distributed in over 4,000 Lu- 
theran churches in America.” 


CHURCH SOCIETIES * * BUILD UP YOUR TREASURY. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS FOR GETTING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
This is CHURCH PAPER MONTH. 
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lege, Illinois, in 1889. It was here he met 
and married Laura G. McColm December 
18, 1889, and their love and devotion 
through the years has been a constant 
source of inspiration to all their friends. 
His brother, the late Holmes Dysinger, 
played an important role in his life, 
preaching his baccalaureate sermon, pre- 
senting him with his diploma from Car- 
thage, performing wedding ceremony, 
baptizing his children and ordaining him. 

Dr. Dysinger taught at Carthage College 
for six-years, during which time their first 
child, Mabel, was born—a daughter who 
was destined to spend twenty-five years 
in Liberia, Africa, as a-missionary. 

In 1894 the Dysingers made a momen- 
tous decision. Having studied theology 
with the ministry in mind, William S. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


_Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


: 1837 Marking 108 years ofservice) G45 


to the church and clergy 
“| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, NY 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Posteard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


IS THERE A LUTHERAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE? 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion, Va. 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH 


SCHOOL for Lutheran girls 


Training for college entrance in academic sub- 
jects in wholesome, home-like atmosphere. 
Located in the heart of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains in beautiful Southwest Virginia near 
the site of the Mountain mission at Kon- 


narock. 
Rates extremely reasonable. 


For information, write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K., Marion, Va. 
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Dysinger accepted his first call to Lena, | 
Ill. From there he went to Freeport, 
Camden, Ind.; Logansport, Ind.; Siow 
City, Iowa; VWandergrift, Pa; Wheelin} 
W. Va., and finally in 1915 to the 
English Lutheran Church in Los Angeles; 
Calif. During these preceding years six! 
children were born. if 
In 1919 Dr. Dysinger received his doe=: 
tor’s degree from Midland College. al 
Dr. and Mrs. Dysinger held many prom=: 
inent positions in church circles in Los’ 
Angeles. Dr. Dysinger helped organize the 
California Lutheran Hospital, acting as it 
superintendent for two years and presiden 
of its executive board for several years 
Active in the Los Angeles Church Fede 
tion, he was president for three and ones 
half years and served on the executiy 
board for twenty years. Mrs. Dysinger w 
for six years a member of the executives 
board of the Women’s Missionary Socie 


and assisted in the development of thé 


— =. 


. 


maa <a 


Southern California Interdenominationall 
School of Missions. i 

In December 1939 Dr. and Mrs. Dysinger 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver= 
sary, and in 1944 the anniversary of hist 
fifty years in the ministry. 

After serving as their pastor for over 
twenty-nine years, a grateful congregation 
offer him their love and homage and sin 
cere appreciation of the fine inspiration of 
his life and his minisiry, and have hon 
ored him by making him their pasto 
emeritus. 


The Lutheran 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


iftieth Anniversay at 
oxen, Pa. 


St. Luke’s Church, Noxen, Pa., the Rev. 
enry C. Kraft pastor, observed its golden 
mniversary September 23 with special 
ervices. In the morning the sermons 
vere preached by Dr. Hiram F. J. Seneker 
£f Reading, Pa., the first pastor, and the 
ev. J. Christian Krahmer, Islip Terrace, 
Y. Y., second pastor of the congregation. 
In the evening the sermons were 
reached by the fifth and tenth pastors, 
e Rev. Luther B. Scheehl of Herkimer, 
N. Y., and the Rev.. John R. Albright of 
veamstown, Pa., respectively. 

Greetings were read from President 
ranklin C. Fry, president of the United 
utheran Church; Emil E. Fischer, D.D. 


vania; and the Rev. Harold G. Deisher, 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
and pastor of the congregation 1931-1936. 
St. Luke’s Church was organized in 1895 
with 22 charter members. Of the eleven 


oresident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl-\ 


pastors who served the church five are 
still living. Mr. Kraft began his pastorate 
in February 1944, As a special fiftieth an- 
niversary project new leaded art glass 
windows will be placed in the church as 
a gift of Mr. Robert K. Mosser and _ his 
sister, Mrs. Mary Mosser Fuller, in mem- 
ory of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
K. Mosser, charter members and founders 
of the congregation. Hymn boards, bul- 
letin board, honor roll, and a small altar 
with furnishings for the Sunday school 
will be additional improvements to the 
church property. 


A Thirty-year Pastorate 


SEPTEMBER 23 concluded a week of activ- 
ities commemorating thirty years of faith- 
ful and efficient service of Dr. and Mrs. E. 
von Hahmann at Trinity Church, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. At a special jubilee service Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler spoke to a large con- 
gregation gathered to honor their pastor 
and his wife. A letter of appreciation and 


Just off press! 
AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


By John Aberly 


Price $3.00 


“J do not know of any other single book which furnishes as satisfactory a 
brief introduction to the entire subject of the Christian misdiorary enterprise. 


ay dingly helpful not only to theological students but to é 
Seria ee Henry P. VanDusen, president of Union Theological Seminary. 
the book will certainly be a great aid to me in my lectures on 
H. Little, professor of Missions, Evangelical 


and laymen. 5 


the subject of Missions.” C. 
Lutheran Seminary of Canada. 


study.” 


come... 


oth pastors 


“Tt is worthy of wide reading and 


lo Ayres Brown, president of Drew Theological Seminary. 
ree the Be aadard textbook on the subject for many years to 
. »” ELE, Flack, dean of Hamma Divinity School. 
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congratulation was sent by Frederick R. 
Knubel, D.D., president of the United 
Synod of New York. 

A dinner and reception in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. von Hahmann were sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Society Tuesday night. The 
Rev. W. C. Nolte of Utica, N. Y., and the 
Rev. K. Riebesell of Little Falls, N. Y., 
spoke words of appreciation and esteem to 
pastor and people. St. Luke’s Church, 
Amsterdam, through their pastor, Dr. 
F. H. Moyer, sent greetings. 

Dr. and Mrs. von Hahmann were re- 
cipients of a substantial purse of money. 


George E. Fox Dead 


Mr. George E. Fox, aged 75 years, prom- 
inent resident of Emlenton, Pa., and for 
many years active in business and civic 
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life and church affairs, died September 
at his home. He suffered a stroke whil 
returning with his wife and granddaugh 
from a business trip to Clarion ten days 
before. He was the son of the Rev. J. B. 
Fox and Harriet Kribbs Fox, and had! 
spent his entire life in this community. © 
Mr. Fox was a member of St. John’ 
Lutheran Church, Emlenton, and serv 
as a member of the church council. | 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS . 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Women’: 
Missionary Society of the Lancaster Conferen 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adja 
cent States will be held Thursday, November 1 
in Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa., Allen L. Ben 
ner, D.D., pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. ane 
1.45 P. M. : 

An executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will pre 
cede the convention sessions. 

Mrs. Elmer Curry, Sec. 


The convention observing the fiftieth anniver- + 
sary of the Women’s Missionary Society of the? 
Norristown Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania will be held in the Church of the # 
eed ee ky Hanover and Chestnut Sts. 
Pottstown, Pa., the Rev. Theodore L. Fischer 7 
pastor, October 25. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 
1.45 P. M. Elizabeth G. Kidd, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the} 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn-) 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, November 7, 
in St. John’s Church, East Mauch Chunk, Paq 
the Rev. W. J. Leifeld pastor. Executive mee 
ing at 10.00 A. M. Sessions at 10.30 A. M. and 
2.00 P. M. Dinner meeting at 5.30 P. M. 

. R. A. Beck, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held November 2 in Messiah Church, |) 
Russell St., Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. John W. 
Klahn pastor. Aurelia C. Strebel, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of Ohio will hold? 
its twenty-fifth annual convention October 25 
and 26 at First Church, Galion, Ohio, the Rev. 
H. S. Garnes, Jr., acl The convention will 
open at 2.00 P. M., ursday. 

Mrs. Robert H. Miller, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Southern Confer- - 
ence of the Synod of Ohio, will be held in Sec- - 
ond Trinity Church, Dayton, Ohio, October 30 
and 31, Frank F. Secrist, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Richard Maguire, Sec. 


| 
| 
] 


CONFERENCE 


The West Penn Conference of the Central | 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet in St. Mark’s: 
Church, York, Pa., Monday, October 29, at? 
10.00 A. M. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, speaker } 
at the morning and afternoon sessions. 

Paul Levi Foulk, Sec. 


The fifty-first semi-annual convention of the > 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod will} 
be held October 30 in St. Peter’s Church,, 
Spaulding and LeMoyne Aves., Chicago. Holy’ 
Communion will be administered at the opening ; 
service at 9.30 A. M. Paul K. Nordsiek, Sec. . 
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| OBITUARY 


* The Rev. Perry Edward Baisler 


The Rev. Perry Edward Baisler passed into 
fe September 10 at Seattle, Wash. Surviving 
e two sons, Edward Norman of Rochester, 
ash., and Lt. Com. Perry Emanuel Baisler, 
. S. Navy; two grandchildren, Karen and Nor- 
an; and a sister, Hulda Sigle of Youngstown, 


io. 
Perry Edward Baisler was born in Peters- 
irg, Ohio, November 21, 1872, the son of Jacob 
1d Catherine Baisler. He began preparation 
x the ministry at Thiel College, Greenville, 
a4. He was graduated in 1898 from college, and 
om Chicago Theological Seminary in 1901. 
e was ordained that year in St. Paul by the 
ynod of the Northwest. 
June 29, 1904, he was united in marriage with 
= Schnell, who preceded him in death in 
139. 
While a student at Chicago Seminary he or- 
ized Grace Church, Kenosha, Wis., and upon 
raduation became their regular pastor. In 


God is my adventure 


“My adventure shall be God—the kind of God I see in 
Christ,” writes E. Stanley Jones in one of the meditations 
of ABUNDANT LIVING. Step by step this book leads 
from the place where men and women find themselves 
today to a more abundant life. In nearly half a million 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


seven years he brought it to self-support with 
a een of 250 souls, and led the con- 
gregation in the building of a substantial brick 
church. ‘ 

In 1908 he went to Winnipeg, Canada, and 
reorganized a defunct mission of fourteen mem- 
bers. God so blessed his labors here that in 
1913 a beautiful church that cost $60,000 was 
dedicated. In 1916 he accepted a call from the 
Board of Home Missions to become field mis- 
sionary in the Pacific Northwest, and this posi- 
tion he held until his retirement from the active 
ministry in January 1932. 

During Pastor Baisler’s ministry as a field 
missionary he was instrumental in. founding 
new missions and in strengthening of those 
established. 

After his retirement from the active ministry 
he took up secular work, but was ever ready 
to heed the call of his Church for help and to 
give it every assistance when his services were 
needed. He was a faithful and active member 
of Central Lutheran Church, Seattle, Wash. He 
was a humble, modest, self-sacrificing man, 


homes ABUNDANT LIV- 
ING has proved its value in 
personal devotions, family 
meditations, or group study. 
Here is the way to abundant 
living for everyone, with a 
great Christian for a leader. 
“Pocket size in binding but 
colossal in content.”—Chris- 
tian Herald. “Characterizes 
Stanley Jones writings at their 
best.” — Christian Century. 
“Many suggestions of tech- 
niques for the spiritual life.” 
—Presbyterian Tribune. 


384 pages $7 Pocket Size 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


ictober 24, 1945 
he 
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possessed of a beautiful spirit of faith and love 
—a worthy servant of his Lord. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Revs. H. Stanley Holman, K. Simundsson and 
L. H. Steinhoff, September 29 at Central Church. 
Interment followed in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Seattle. H. Stanley Holman. 


The Rev. Henry L. Gerstmyer 


The Rev. Henry L. Gerstmyer, pastor emeritus 
of Bethany Church, Baltimore, Md., passed 
away October 8 at his late residence in New- 
ville, Pa. He was born in Baltimore February 
21, 1874, and was reared in Grace Lutheran 
Church of that city. He felt the urge to preach 
the gospel of redemption after a career in 
music, and prepared for the ministry at Johns 
Hopkins University. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1904 and 
was ordained by the East Pennsylvania Synod 
September 21, 1904. 

He served as pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Bainbridge; Zion, Marysville; St. John’s, New 
Berlin; Christ Church, Manchester; and St. 
Paul’s, Newville; all in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he gave full proof of his ministry. 

December 1, 1923, he was called to Bethan 
Church, Baltimore, and here he rose to his full 
power as a minister of the Church. When he 
arrived in Baltimore he found a struggling con- 
gregation of 100 members meeting in a dilapi- 
dated building. In twenty years he increased 
the membership to 875 members and built a 
stone church costing $85,000. During his pas- 
torate two Luther Leagues were organized 
which grew into the largest in the Baltimore 
District League. He was instrumental in the 
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organization of a Boy Scout and Girl Scout.) 


Troop, and introduced the use of the Commgn 


of his Maker. Xgl 
One of the crowning moments of his life 
came in 1942, when a pulpit was dedicated in 
Bethany Church to his honor, the inscription 
reading: “This pulpit is dedicated to the Glory 
of God and the Preaching Ministry of the Rev. 
Henry L. Gerstmyer, Preacher, Shepherd, and 
Friend.” . ‘ 
June 1, 1943, he retired from the active min-— 
istry because of illness, and the title of pastor 
emeritus was bestowed upon him by the con- 
gregation and he was granted a pension for 
his work. In the sunset of his life he moved 
to Newville, Pa., and again did limited work in 
St. Paul’s Church. 2 ; 
Pastor Gerstmyer_is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Ella Hackett Gerstmyer; and three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Dorothy McNally, Fremont, Ohio; 
Newell M. Gerstmyer, Baltimore, Md.; and Paul 
S. Gerstmyer, Newville, Pa.; 


ar 


with the Rev. Robert G. Reiter and the Rev. 
W. E. Waybright officiating. Secretary J. Frank 
Fife of the Maryland Synod, and the Rev. 


Charles J. Hines, president of the Eastern Con=} 


ference, were official representatives of the 


synod, and spoke of Pastor Gerstmyer’s work | 
in the synod and in the church at large. Inter-/|} 
ment took place in Prospect Hill Cemetery, |} 


F. N. Heise. 
Mrs. Fred D. Haffner : 


Newville. 


Mabel Anna Schneider Haffner, wife of the i 


Rev. Fred D. Haffner, died August 28 at Free-— 
land, Pa. Mr. Haffner is pastor of St. Luke’s) 
Church in Freeland. 


Mrs. Haffner was born in Brooklyn, N. Y,, | 


July 4, 1896. For a time she was a teacher in | 


the Brooklyn schools, and served many years || 
as a church organist. Her marriage took place | 


in 1919. 


Children of Pastor and Mrs. Haffner are: Mrs. i 


Lawrence Cady, Freeland; Ruth Haffner, stu- 


dent nurse at Bryn Mawr Hospital; and Mabel | 


and Fred, Jr., both at home. 
Interment took place at Springfield, N. J. 


Mrs. Paul Otto Spehr 


Mathilde Spehr (nee Nussmann), after years | 


of affliction, entered into rest September 16 
after submitting to two operations since the 
first of September. She leaves to mourn her 
departure her sorrowing husband; two sons, the 
Rev. Paul Spehr, Jr., and Carl Spehr; one 
daughter, Margaretha; and one grandchild. 


She was born June 16, 1877, in Schleswig- |) 
Germany. After the death of her}, 
mother she took over the duties of the house- }} 


Holstein, 


hold and the care of her father, until he was, 
called to his eternal home. In order to carry 
out her heart’s desire, she entered the Deaconess 
Motherhouse in Flensburg, and after gradua- 
tion became the deaconess in the congregation 
at Breklum, Schleswig-Holstein. In 1912 she} 
came to the United States. 


March 17, 1913, she married the Rev. Paul ||| 


Otto Spehr, and for thirty-two years they trav- 


eled life’s way together, enjoying the blessings }j) 


of life as well as enduring life’s hardships. 
Mrs. Spehr will long be remembered as a} 


sincere, humble worker in the many congrega- ||| 


tions where she labored with her husband. She } 
was a friend to many and had many friends. 
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and a_ brother,’|} 
Elmer, of Towson, Md. = 
The funeral was held October 11 in Newville,5 | 


ae 


| 


DR. ROSS STOVER 
» Messiah Lutheran 


“The Friendly 
Church” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. STOVER SPEAKS AT 16TH AND JEFFERSON ON SUNDAY MORNINGS 


The funeral service was conducted by the 
ay. C. Goldenstein of Hanover, Kan., and the 
ay. R. Moehring of Glenvil, Nebr. Interment 
ok place at Diller, Nebr. ; 

E. C. Hansen, Necrologist. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Ira F. Frankenfield, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
finite wisdom and all-gracious mercy to call 
his eternal home, our beloved and respected 
league, Ira F. Frankenfield, D.D., and 
Whereas, Ira F. Frankenfield, D.D., has served 
the faithful and helpful pastor of St. Paul’s 
yurch,. Tower City, Pa., and St. Peter’s Church, 
sinerton, Pa., for forty years and thus became 
e dean of pastors in these communities, and 
Whereas, Ira F. Frankenfield, D.D., not only 
d the interest of his own parish and com- 
unity at heart but served the Church at large 
the capacity of statistician of the conference 
d for many years of the Ministerium of Penn- 
lvania. He also was a member of the Com- 
ittee on Church Statistics of the United Lu- 
eran Church of America and was a delegate 
most of the conventions of that body since 
organization in 1918, and b ; 
Whereas, by his departure, his wife and 
ughter have lost a devoted and loving hus- 
nd and father; the congregations a faithful 
d beloved pastor; and the members of the 
ttsville Conference a past president, a ‘“‘Con- 
“ence Father’ by reason of his long service 
our midst, a loyal and faithful co-laborer 
d friend, be it therefore 
Resolved, that we, the officers of the Potts- 
le Conference, acting in behalf of all our 
sthren, do hereby extend our heartfelt and 
icere sympathy to his bereaved wife and 
ughter, praying God’s richest blessing upon 
2m, and be it further : 
Resolved, that these resolutions be spread on 
> minutes of the Pottsville Conference, that 
copy of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
ved wife and daughter. 


Fred S. Blank, Pres. 
R. E. Kramer, Sec.-Treas. 
MARRIED 


Judde-Gysin. Miss Rosita H. Gysin of La 
da, Conloda. Argentina, and the Rev. Wil- 
mA. Dudde, missionary of the ULCA in 
sario de Santa Fe, Argentina, were married 


tober 24, 1945 


GOD HAS OPENED WIDE THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MESSIAH 


WE ASK YOUR PRAYERS 


By our Lord’s guidance, Messiah has purchased one of the finest sites 

in this great city—4400 N. Broad Street, only eight squares from the 

center of population. At present two large buildings have been trans- 
formed into a Tabernacle, seating 1,500, and a Youth Center. 


Members and friends now are endeavoring to raise sufficient money to 

build a spiritually attractive and useful Church which will adequately 

represent the U. L. C. A. in the heart of Philadelphia’s life. We seek 
your prayers, your help, and your advice. 


Should you visit Philadelphia, join the great throngs who 
attend the Sunday Night Services. The Broad Street Sub- 
way to Hunting Park will bring you almost to the door. 


July 26, 1945, in-Redeemer Church, Buenos 
Aires. The Rev. John M. Armbruster, pastor of 
the congregation, of which the bride is a mem- 
ber, officiated. 

Mrs. Dudde received her education in the 
ULCA’s American Evangelical Institute of Villa 
del Parque. The groom is a graduate of Wit- 
tenberg College and the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary. .He was ordained by the 
United Synod of New York in 1942 and was 
commissioned by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in August 1942. 

Following their wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudde established residence at Avda Lucero 
433, Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina, where he 
is in charge of the organization of a new mis- 
sion congregation for the ULCA. 


Futchs-Bergner. A wedding of interest to the 
whole church was solemnized in Chicago, IIl., 
Tuesday evening, October 2, when Miss Selma 
R. Bergner, editor of Lutheran Woman’s Work, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Rev. John F. 
Futchs, secretary of the Rocky Mountain Synod, 
and the beloved pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Boulder, Colo., were united in holy 
matrimony. 

The nuptials were solemnized in Woodlawn- 
Immanuel Lutheran ‘Church by Dr. Clarence E. 
Paulus, assisted by the Rev. Howard N. Bream, 
the Lord’s Supper preceding the ceremony. 

Coming as a surprise ‘to’ many, this event 
again unites the east and the west. Partic- 
ularly are the women of the Rocky Mountain 
area elated to welcome into their ranks one who 
stands so high in the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Miss Bergner was a mis- 
sionary in Japan before the war broke out. 

Pastor and Mrs. Futchs returned to Boulder 
in time for World Communion Sunday, and 
there found a heart-warming welcome where 
towns-people and university contingent ex- 
tended their heartiest felicitations. 


A CORRECTION 


Tue LutHeRAN has been informed of an error 
in the listing of clergymen who are serving as 
chaplains, as the list appeared on page 8 under 
date of August 29. 

The Kansas Synod should have been credited 
with three chaplains. None is listed. This makes 
the total number of U.L.C.A. pastors who have 
served as chaplains in this present war, 307 in- 
stead of 304. 
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Almost too good to be TRUE! 


That’s the way we felt after a preview of Rotary DUPLICATORS which our | 
manufacturer is making available the beginning of the year. While each of his 
three new ultra-modern models has features offered heretofore only on more 
expensive duplicators, mass production coupled with a vast potential market on 
accessories and supplies makes possible unbelievably low prices. 


MODEL FEATURES PROBABLE PRICE ‘y 


yet acon Open cylinder, automatic feed, automatic roller release 
—satisfactory for usual Use <2... icccscsetertesnseront tenets eee 


LS Sumroc satin Open cylinder, brush inker, automatic feed, automatic 
roller release — adequate for requirements of most 
Churches... Gascs.sssscosocsccerenetesnucaatsececnessseesnas soe eoreoee anaes cetacean eee 
Cer Closed cylinder, brush and ink distributor, automatic 


feed, automatic roller release—best choice for general 
church office use or wherever duplicators are used 
frequent yi. sciscceccscecescscnstessesososcarseds ductets aseresancesececesat es eee 
(The three types of cylinders—Open, Open with Brush 
Inker, Closed with Brush and Ink Distributor—can be 


used with all three models with prices adjusted accord- 
ingly.) 


Slip Sheeter for use with any of these models...........ccccccccseeecen 


| Pa. This model (illustrated) still is the best low-price 
duplicator. Immediate delivery. Offered at its usual 
PLO WAP “PIICO ia s.di ie iciadeadhonsouesusevadecesnevacteenteteete Sane tee eC a 


*PRICES ARE TENTATIVE 
subject to addition of any 
excise tax or increased costs 
of production in effect at 
the time of delivery. 
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